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Fred  Fearnot  and  Evelyn 

OR, 

THE  INFATUATED  RIVAL. 


BY  HAL  STAN  DISH. 

■ 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  FEARNOT  HEARS  OF  A  RIVAL. 

Dowd  in  New  York  city  Fred  Fearnot  was  busily  engaged 
in  negotiating  with  a  number  of  manufacturing  concerns 
whom  he  had  urged  to  establish  mills  at  New  Era,  where 
the  water  power  was  abundant  and  easily  controlled. 

His  two  partners,  Terry  Olcott  and  Dick  Duncan,  to¬ 
gether  with  Joe  Jencks,  remained  at  the  lake,  equally  as 
btr-v  in  selling  off  business  and  residence  lots, .and  other¬ 
wise  promoting  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Margie,  Evelyn  and  Mary  were  there  in  a  beautiful  cot¬ 
tage  on  tho  shore  of  the  lake,  and  of  course  Fred  was  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  return. 

While  in  the  city  Fearnot  saved  a  countryman  from  being 
fh-cr-ed  by  the  bunco  steerers.  He  saw  the  same  man 
tackl'd  three  times  by  them,  and  at  last  he  made  up  his 


mind  to  disguise  himself  as  a  farmer  and  have  some  fun 
with  them. 

Being  a  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  making  up  various 
disguises,  he  succeeded  in  puzzling  and  worrying  the  bunco 
steerers  until  the  oily  villains  actually  became  afraid  to  ap¬ 
proach  any  one  looking  like  a  countryman. 

The  reader  doubtless  remembers  his  tremendous  grip,  by 

which  he  could  almost  crush  the  bones  of  a  hand  of  an  or- 

% 

dinary  individual.  It  was  a  trick  of  his  that  when  a  bunco 
steerer  ran  at  him  with  a  smiling  face  and  glad  hand,  to 
seize  the  fellow's  digits  and  almost  crush  them  as  he  shook 
hands  with  him. 

Some  of  them  danced  like  jumping-jacks,  blurted  out 
red-hot  protests,  and  were  turned  over  to  the  police. 

One  farmer,  who  had  been  saved  by  him  from  their 
clutches,  followed  his  advice,  to  knock  down  every  stranger 
who  rushed  at  him,  pretending  to  be  an  old  friend  whom  he 
was  glad  to  see.  He  was  a  tough,  stubborn  old  fellow,  and 
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Fred  followed  him  more  than  a  mile  up  Jlroadway,  watch¬ 
ing  him  slapping  over  the  bunco  steerers  as  they  tackled 
him. 

He  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  one  evening  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  Terry  Oleott  at  New  Era  all  about  it. 

“It’s  great  fun,  old  man,”  he  wrote.  “I  knew  the  game 
was  being  played  here  every  day,  but  had  no  idea  there  were 
so  many  in  it.  I  think  I  met  a  dozen  in  one  day  between 
Canal  street  and  Union  Square,  but  every  one  of  them  won¬ 
dered  what  he  was  up  against  before  I  got  through  with 
him.  I  let  one  fellow  see  a  wad  of  money,  and  the  way  he 
stuck  to  me  was  a  beautiful  demonstration  of  fidelity.  He 
treated  me  to  a  dinner  that  cost  him  eleven  dollars — a  total 
loss,  for  he  didn’t  get  a  penny  out  of  me.  The  green  goods 
man,  the  lottery  ticket  man,  the  lost  pocketbook  man,  the 
check  man  and  all  the  other  kinds  tackled  me,  only  to  make 
dead  failures.  I  tell  you  they  were  a  puzzled  lot.  I  believe 
that  to-day  a  simple-looking  old  hayseed  could  perambulate 
Broadway  without  being  tackled  by  a  single  bunco  steerer; 
yet  not  one  of  them  penetrated  my  disguise.  When  you 
come  to  the  city  again  we  will  play  the  game  together. 

“I  believe  I  have  succeeded  in  interesting  nearly  a  half 
score  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  water  power  at  New 
Era.  The  one  who  wrote  to  us  before  I  left  New  Era  will 
certainly  build  an  immense  plant  there.  Father  went  with 
me  to  see  them,  and  the  head  of  the  concern  is  coming  up 
with  me  in  about  ten  days  to  Iook  the  place  over.  I  think 
that  six  or  eight  others  will  join  us  for  the  same  purpose. 
You  must  be  ready  to  entertain  us  when  we  reach  there.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  have  a  brass  band  or  a  torch-light 
procession,  for  they  are  hard-headed,  practical  business  men. 
Father  says  he  will  go  up  with  us  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
get  away  from  the  office  for  a  few  days.  I  have  promised 
mother  that  we  will  build  and  furnish  a  cottage  for  her  up 
there,  if  she  will  agree  to  spend  the  next  season  with  us, 
and  we  must  do  the  same  thing  for  your  mother  and  for 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  for  Mary  is  right  in  it  with  us,  you  know, 
a^neither  you,  I,  nor  the  girls  can  do  without  her.” 

Terry  gave  the  letter  to  the  girls  to  read,  and  they  were 
highly  pleased  with  it,  not  only  for  its  amusing  description 
of  his  experience  with  the  bunco  steerers,  but  with  the  idea 
of  three  cottages  being  built  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  for 
their  respective  families. 

A  few  days  later  Fred  received  a  letter  from  Margie  in 
which  she  told  him  about  a  handsome  young  man,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family  who  had  built  a  cottage  home  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  who  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Evelyn. 

“His  name  is  Robert  Benning,”  she  wrote.  “He  is  very 
accomplished  and  highly  educated,  having  graduated  at 
Harvard  last  year.  He  says  he  remembers  you  as  the  leader 
of  the  Yale  team  during  the  athletic  contest  between  the 
two  colleges.  He  was  not  in  the  senior  class  then,  but  wit¬ 
nessed  all  the  games.  He  is  a  fine  musician,  a  graceful 
dancer,  and,  oh.  such  a  talker !  He  is  quite  an  athlete,  too. 
He  has  taken  us  out  rowing  on  the  lake  several  times,  but 
now  he  prefers  to  have  no  one  in  the  boat  with  him  but  Eve¬ 
lyn.  He  saved  a  little  boy  from  drowning  the  other  day, 
and  it  has  made  him  quite  a  hero  here.  The  ladies  in  all 


the  cottages  seem  to  think  much  of  him.  His  family  moves 
in  the  highest  circles  of  Albany  society,  and  I  would  advise 
you  to  look  out  for  him,  as  he  may  prove  a  dangerous  rival.” 

“I  don’t  know  the  fellow,”  muttered  Fred  to  himself,  as 
he  read  his  sister’s  letter,  “but  if  he  is  trying  to  cut  me  out 
I  will  give  him  a  race  that  will  make  his  head  swim.  I’m 
not  afraid  of  any  one  taking  the  little  girl  away  from  me, 
for  she’s  like  her  brother — true  as  steel  always.  I  don't 
blame  him,  though,  for  falling  in  love  with  her ;  but  if  she 
wants  to  have  any  fun  with  me  by  trying  to  excite  any  jeal¬ 
ousy  on  my  part,  she’ll  miss  it.” 

Margie’s  letter,  however,  upset  him  considerably,  though 
he  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  fact. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  at  the  Museum,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  when  Flossie  said  to  him : 

“Say,  Fred,  do  you  know  that  Evelyn  has  a  new  beau?” 

“A  new  one !  I  knew  she  had  several  old  ones,  but  who  is 
the  new  one?” 

“Why,  Dick  writes  Sam  that  she  has  a  new  beau  who  is 
really  dead  gone  on  her.  Haven't  you  heard  of -him  ?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  have.  Do  you  mean  that  fellow' 
Benning?” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  name.  Do  you  know  him?”  “ 

“No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  met  him.  He  wras  a  pupil  at 
Harvard  when  the  Yale  seniors  had  the  athletic  contest  with 
the  Harvard  boys.  He  wras  a  junior  then,  and  has  grad¬ 
uated  since.” 

“Well,  ain’t  you  afraid  he  will  take  her  away  from  you?” 

“No;  a  man  can’t  take  anything  from  me  that  I  never 
had.” 

»  » 

“Well,  look  here,  Fred,  you  and  Evelyn  are  engaged,  and 
both  of  you  are  trying  to  keep  it  concealed  from  us.” 

“Flossie,  old  girl,  you  are  away  off  on  that.  Evelyn  is  not 
the  girl  to  flirt  with  another  man  if  she  were  engaged.  You 
certainly  oughf  to  know  her  well  enough  to  understand 


that.” 


“Well,  then,  ain’t  you  afraid  he  will  cut  you  out?” 

“No.  If  I  were  in  love  with  a  girl  and  she  saw  another 
one  whom  she  preferred  to  me,  I  wouldn't  say  a  word,  but 
let  her  rip.  Better  to  find  out  the  mistake  before  it  is  too 
late.” 

She  looked  at  him  scrutinizinglv  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eye,  and  laughed. 

“What’s  amusing  you  ?”  he  asked. 

,  \  o  you  think  you  are  fooling  a  body ! 

\  ou  are  burning  up  with  jealousy,  but  are  too  proud  to 
show  it.” 

Oh,  am  I  ?  Just  feel  of  mv  pulse  and  see  if  it  is  out  of 
the  normal.  Why,  if  T  were  married  and  found  that  mv 
wife  was  in  lo\e  with  another  man,  I  d  manage  in  some  wav 
to  set  her  free  and  let  her  have  him.” 

“Fred,  I  don’t  believe  that.  I  believe  you  would  kill  the 
other  fellow'  first.” 

No ,  I  would n  t  do  a  thing  to  him  if  he  acted  honorablv ;  * 
but  if  he  was  trying  to  wun  her  from  me  while  her  affections 


were  still  mine.  I'd  give  him  fair  warning,  and  then  follow 
Sam's  tactics  towards  your  admirers.  I'd  grind  him  up  if 
I  could.  Evelyn  is  free  to  exercise  her  own  choice.  Even 
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it  we  were  engaged  and  she  should  tell  me  that  she  preferred 
another.  I'd  step  aside  and  let  him  have  her,  although  it 
might  give  me  a  wrench  that  would  change  the  whole  cur¬ 
rent  of  mv  life.  I  have  always  been  whiling  to  accord  to 
another  the  same  privileges  that  I  claim  for  myself. 

“Well,  you  are  a  strange  one!  If  Sam  were  to  fall  in 
love  with  another  woman,  instead  of  releasing  him,  I  really 
believe  I  would  poison  her." 

“What !  Would  you  want  to  keep  a  husband  after  losing 
his  love?” 

“Yes;  I  love  him,  and  would  devote  my  life  to  the  task 
of  winning  him  back.” 

‘‘Well,  it  is  different  with  a  man.  I  believe  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  woman  to  be  philosophical  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“Oh,  it's  because  you  men  can't  love  as  hard  as  we 
women  can,”  she  retorted.  “Some  women  can't  live  with¬ 
out  love,  while  the  men  can,  and  soon  learn  to  love  an¬ 
other;  but  when  a  woman's  love  is  turned  to  ashes  and  her 
heart  is  .dead,  life  no  longer  has  any  attractions  for  her.” 

“That  isn't  the  case  with  all  women,”  he  laughed,  “for 
the  daisies  never  have  time  to  bloom  more  than  once  on 
her  husband's  grafe  before  a  widow  is  setting  her  trap  to 
catch  another  one.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  in  India 

j 

that  when  a  man  died  his  disconsolate  widow  threw  herself 
upon  the  burning  pile  that  was  reducing  his  body  to  ashes, 
but  they  don’t  do  it  in  this  country.” 

“No,  indeed  !”  she  laughed.  “But  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  that  fellow  when  you  go  back  to  Xew  Era?” 

“Not  a  thing.  Haven’t  you  heard  the  old  saying  that 
there  were  always  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  were  ever 
caught  ?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  it  many  a  time,  but  it  was  not  said  by 
one  who  really  loved.” 

Just  then  Sam  came  in  off  the  stage,  and,  after  shaking 
hands  with  him,  remarked : 

“Say,  you’ve  got  a  rival  up  at  New  Era.  You  want  to 
hurry  up  there  and  put  a  head  on  him.” 

“Yes;  Flossie’s  been  telling  me  about  what  Dick  wrote. 
It  isn’t  worrying  me  for  a  cent.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it,  but  if  you  can’t  manage  him,  just  wire 
me,  and  I’ll  run  up  and  take  him  in  hand  myself.  I’ve  had 
a  little  experience  in  that  line,  you  know.” 

“That’s  one. on  you,  Flossie,”  Fred  laughed. 

“It  was  no  fault  of  mine,”  she  returned.  “I’m  satis¬ 
fy  ed,  for  it  shows  that  Sam  still  loves  me,  but  it  seems  that 
you  won't  fight  for  Evelyn.” 

“Say,  Sam,  she’s  really  anxious  to  see  me  pick  a  fight 
with  a  rival.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  she  is.” 

“Well,  if  I  were  a  man,”  put  in  Flossie,  “in  love  with  a 
girl,  I  wouldn’t  let  any  one  come  between  us,  even  if  I  had 
to  do  murder.” 

“What  if  the  girl  preferred  the  other  fellow?”  Fred 
wked  her. 

“  She  shouldn’t  have  him,”  was  her  emphatic  reply. 

••  Say,  Sam,  old  man,  don’t  you  see  how  true  it  is  that  a 
v/omar.  love  can’t  reason  philosophically?” 


“That’s  so,”  laughed  Sam.  “Love  is  blind,  you  know.” 

“Not  exactly  blind,  but  what  railroad  men  call  color 
blind.  Simply  can’t  see  the  faults  of  the  loved  one." 

“That’s  the  case  with  you  men,  too,”  she  retorted.  “I’ve 
seen  men  who  married  red-headed,  cross-eyed,  freckled¬ 
faced  women,  ugly  as  mud  fences,  really  thinking  them  the 
most  beautiful  creatures  on  earth.” 

Frank  Gale  came  in  with  Nellie,  his  wife,  and  both  at 
once  pitched  into  Fred  about  his  rival,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it. 

“Why,  I’m  going  to  act  as  best  man  for  them,”  he 
laughed,  “if  they  conclude  to  hitch  and  will  let  me.  have 
that  honor.” 

“Say,  Fred,  old  man,  you  know  I’m  nothing  of  a  fighter,” 
said  Frank,  “but  I’ll  volunteer  to  shoot  that  cuss  if  you 
haven’t  the  nerve  to  do  it  yourself.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  have  the  nerve  to  do  anything  that 
would  make  the  little  girl  unhappy.  If  she  loves  him  and 
wants  him,  hanged  if  I  wouldn’t  stand  up  with  them  at  the 
altar  and  say  ‘bless  you,  my  children,’  with  as  much  unction 
as  her  father  could  show.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Nellie. 

Elsie  Warner  came  in  suddenlv,  beautiful  and  radiant, 
having  just  sung  a  sentimental  song  to  the  audience  out  in 
front. 

“Say,  Fred,  if  you  lose  Evelyn,  won’t  I  come  in  as  num¬ 
ber  one?”  she  asked.  “You  know  I  am  scheduled  for  num¬ 
ber  one.” 

“Yes,”  he  laughed,  “you  are  in  the  direct  line  of  pro¬ 
motion.” 

“  Oh,  my !  I  was  never  so  interested  in  a  thing  in  my 
life,”  she  exclaimed.  “You  stay  right  here  in  New  York 
and  give  that  fellow  a  fair  field.” 

“Business  before  pleasure,  old  girl.  I’ve  got  to  return 
in  a  few  days  now  with  a  party  of  manufacturers,  who  are 
going  up  to  inspect  the  mill  sites.” 

“That’s  too  bad!”  she  retorted. 

“Don’t  worry.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  stopped  worrying!  I  used  to  lie  awake  of 
nights  worrying  over  it  until  I  lost  pretty  near  all  my  color, 
but  I  stopped  it  long  ago.” 

“I  believe  every  one  of  you  have  twitted  me  about  that 
fellow,”  said  Fred,  “but  you  haven't  had  any  fun  with  me, 
have  you?” 

“Yes,  we  have,”  said  Flossie.  “You  are  just  burning  up 
with  jealousy,  but  being  such  a  consummate  actor,  you  keep 
it  concealed.  But  you  don’t  fool  me  at  all.  When  you  go 
back  up  there  there’ll  be  trouble.  Dick  writes  that  he  never 

t 

saw  such  an  infatuated  man  in  his  life,  and  you  know  love 
begets  love.” 

A  few  days  after  the  attempt  to  worry  Fred  about  his 
rival,  he  was  ready  to  accompany  a  party  of  manufac¬ 
turers  back  to  New  Era. 

To  his  great  delight,  Judge  Fearnot  had  agreed  to  go 
with  them.  In  fact,  he  had  been  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
big  firm,  who  had  been  his  clients  for  years.  They  wanted 
his  legal  advice  in  the  matter. 
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Fred  telegraphed  to  Terry  that  they  would  reach  New 
Era  on  the  live  r.  m.  train,  a  party  of  seven  in  all. 

They  took  the  train,  occupying  a  private  car  which  was 
to  be  side-tracked  at  New  Era,  to  be  the  home  of  the  party 
as  long  as  they  remained  there.  The  new  hotel  building  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  was  not  completed,  and  Fred  was  not 
willing  that  they  should  put  up  at  Quinn’s  place.  They 
had  two  extra  rooms  in  the  cottage,  one  of  which  was  re¬ 
served  for  his  father,  and  the  other  for  the  head  of  the 
firm  which  had  written  for  information  about  the  water 
power  there. 

When  the  train  reached  New  Era  Terry  and  Dick  had 
carriages  at  the  station  waiting  for  them.  They  drove  at 
once  to  the  cottage,  where  Margie  rushed  ou‘;  on  the  piazza 
and  greeted  her  father  with  a  hug  and  a  kiss.  He  gath¬ 
ered  Evelyn  in  his  arms  and  hugged  and  kissed  her,  too, 
calling  her  ‘my  dear  child.’  She  had  always  been  a  favorite 
with  him.  His  greeting  to  Mary  was  none  the  less  cordial. 
Then  the  others  of  the  party  were  introduced. 

“Gentlemen,”  exclaimed  Judge  Fearnot,  turning  and 
gazing  at  the  lake  scene  from  the  piazza,  “did  you  ever  see 
a  more  beautiful  spot?” 

All  of  them  were  profuse  in  their  praises  of  the  beautiful 
scene  spread  out  before  them. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  year  ago  all  that  lake 
bottom  was  a  densely  timbered  swamp?”  one  of  the  party 
asked. 

/  . 

“Yes,  sir,”  returned  Fred;  “full  of  wild  cats,  snakes, 
coons  and  opossums.” 

“It’s  a  wonderful  work!  Wonderful  work!”  exclaimed 
the  other. 

“Yes,”  put  in  another.  “It’s  a  magnificent  transfor¬ 
mation.” 

“You  really  can’t  appreciate  it,”  said  Terry,  “unless  you 
had  seen  the  swamp  before  any  of  the  timber  was  cut  away.” 

The  party  remained  at  the  cottage,  where  Black  Mose, 
the  cook,  prepared  a  feast  for  them  as  fine  as  could  be, had 
anywhere  in  the  city.  Then  the  girls  entertained  them  with 
music  and  songs  until  a  late  hour,  after  which  all  but  the 
judge  and  one  other  returned  to  the  sleeping-car  to  spend 
the  night. 

“I  don't  blame  you  children  for  staying  up  here,”  said 
Judge  Fearnot,  just  before  retiring.  “It’s  a  lovely  spot, 
and  under  the  moonlight  resembles  fairy  scenes  that  I  have 
read  of.” 

“It  is  all  that,  father,”  said  Margie.  “Really,  1  think 
it  surpasses  Dedham  Lake,  which  I  thought  was  the  most 
beautiful  until  I  saw  this.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ACCIDENT  ON  THE  LAKE. 

The  visitors  were  up  early  the  next  morning,  eager  to 
view  the  scenery  about  the  lake  as  the  sun  first  struck  it. 

Fred  invited  them  to  a  cruise  in  the  electric  launch,  and 


they  promptly  accepted  it.  They  went  up  to  the  bridge  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  came  down  on  the  other  side. 
They  could  see  nearly  a  score  of  cottages  building  along  the 
shores  on  the  west  side.  Every  member  of  the  party  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  own  a  cottage  site  there. 

“You'd  better  select  them  promptly,”  said  Fred,  “as  they 
are  going  every  day.  We  have  restrictions  that  will  make  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  summer  resorts  in  the  State.” 

.“What  are  the  restrictions?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“First,  no  liquor  is  to  be  sold  in  the  town,  and  no  cot¬ 
tages  to  be  built  around  the  slipres  of  the  lake  costing  less 
than  a  certain  stim,  but  the  beauties  of  architecture  can  vie 
with  the  natural  scenery.” 

“That’s  sensible,”  said  the  others. 

When  they  returned  to  the  cottage  every  member  of  the 
party  had  a  ravenous  appetite,  and  did  full  justice  to  the 
splendid  breakfast  Black  Mose  had  prepared  for  them. 

The  girls  never  looked  more  beautiful  as  they  presided  at 
the  table,  and  every  one  of  the  gentlemen  complimented 
them. 

“Judge,”  said  one  of  them,  turning  to  Fred's  father,  “I 
think  these  boys  here  have  the  softest  snap  of  any  young 
men  in  the  State.”  * 

“You  bet  we  have !”  said  Dick.  “We  know  a  good  thing 
when  we  see  it,  if  we  haven’t  any  beards.” 

“Well,  look  here,  now;  if  we  decide  to  settle  here,  will 
you  give  us  a  show  ?” 

“Yes,  if  you  don’t  expect  too  much.” 

“Well,  how  about  these  young  ladies  for  housekeepers  for 
us  ?” 

“Utterly  impossible,”  put  in  Terry.  “They  are  entirely 
out  of  the  market.  Mill  sites,  cottage  sites,  business  prop¬ 
erty — all  for  sale,  but  everything  on  these  premises  is  re¬ 
served.” 

“Judge,  they  have  a  better  start  in  life  than  we  had, 
eh  ?”  remarked  an  elderly  man  in  the  party. 

“Yes,  it  seems  so,”  assented  the  judge. 

“Well,  you  started  in  the  days  of  small  things,”  said 
Terry.  “The  world  has  moved  some  since  you  were  boys.” 

“Very  true,  young  man,  but  we  are  not  back  numbers 


yet.” 

“Neither  are  we,”  retorted  Terry.  “We  are  right  up  in 
the  front  ranks,  and  can  discount  our  daddies;  but  vou  can 
bet  your  life  we  are  not  going  back  on  them.  None  of  us 
are  wearing  our  father’s  old  clothes  as  you  did  when  vou 
were  boys.” 

“That's  a  good  one!”  laughed  the  judge. 

They  were  all  in  a  jolly  good  humor,  and  after  breakfast 
sat  out  on  the  piazza  smoking  cigars  and  enjoying  the  brac¬ 
ing  morning  air. 


A  little  later  three  carriages  appeared  at  the  gate  for  th 
use  of  the  visitors,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  driving  arount 
to  points  of  interest.  Every  one  wanted  first  to  see  th 
dam,  for  they  had  in  their  minds  the  story  of  the  terribl 
disaster  at  Johnstown.  They  were  driven  across  the  dam 

and  a  mile  or  two  up  the  east  side  of  the  lake  without  thei 
knowing  it. 


“Where's  the  dam?”  one  of  them  asked. 
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“Why,  we  passed  it  more  than  a  mile  back,”  said  Fred. 
“  I  didn't  call  your  attention  to  it  because  I  wanted  to  see 
whether  or  not  you  could  recognize  it.” 

“Well,  that's  a  joke  on  us;  please  drive  back  and  let  us 
see  it.”  • 

They  returned  to  the  dam,  where  the  visitors  were  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  enormous  masonry  which  held  the  great 
body  of  water  at  bay.  They  instantly  recognized  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  its  giving  way.  It  really  was  no  dam  at  all, 
but  was  like  a  mountain  standing  guard  until  the  crack  of 
doom. 

Then  they  drove  along  the  gorge  where  the  mills  were 

y  _ 

running  and  others  building.  The  height  of  the  water 
above  the  mills  guaranteed  tremendous  power,  as  well  as  an 
unlimited  supply  of  it. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “make  your  choice  of  mill 
sites.  They  will  cost  you  nothing  beyond  an  agreement 
either  to  run  the  mills  with  our  water  power,  or  else  sell 
them  to  those  who  will  when  you  no  longer  need  it  for  your¬ 
selves.” 

Before  sunset  of  that  day  every  one  in  the  party  had  se¬ 
lected  his  mill  site,  and  seemed  to  be  particularly  happy 
over  having  been  so  fortunate. 

The  next  day  five  out  of  the  seven  bought  cottage  sites 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  when  they  returned  to  the 
cottage  for  dinner,  “I’m  going  to  write  up  the  story  of  your 
visit  to  the  New  York  papers,  for  it  will  be  a  splendid  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  our  enterprise,  and  I  shall  be  careful  to  say 
nothing  that  you  cannot  verify  yourselves.” 

“All  right,”  they  laughed;  “we  will  do  our  best  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  place,  for,  of  course,  it  is  to  our  interest  to  build 
it  up.” 

Several  of  them  expressed  satisfaction  over  the  fact  that 
the  homes  of  the  mill  operatives  were  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gorge  from  the  mills. 

“Oh,  those  fellows  wouldn’t  be  able  to  buy  and  build 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake,”  said  Fred.  “Society  will  be 
very  exclusive  the  farther  up  the  dam  the  cottages  are. 
When  they  are  all  built  up  a  stock  company  among  the  cot¬ 
tage  owners  could  build  a  fine  steamer  for  pleasure  excur¬ 
sions  on  the  lake.  The  water  is  deep  enough  for  very  large 
-teamers,  and  I  believe  that  one  or  two  would  pay  during 
the  summer  season,  as  banquets  could  be  held  on  board  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake  on  summer  evenings.” 

“What  a  pity  it  is  that  there  isn’t  an  island  in  the  centre 
of  it,”  one  remarked. 

“I  think  it  is  better  as  it  is,”  said  Fred,  “as  an  island 
would  obstruct  the  view,  as  well  as  displace  a  vast  quantity 
of  water  that  is  needed  for  water  power.” 

The  visitors  spent  another  day  consulting  with  contrac¬ 
tor.-,  after  which  they  prepared  to  return  home. 

Of  course  the  girls  exerted  themselves  to  entertain  them 
during  their  stay.  Their  musical  abilities  being  far  above 
the  average,  they  succeeded  admirably,  while  Fred,  Terry, 
Oh  ,<  and  Joe’s  recitations  amused  them  more  than  they  had 
probably  been  in  many  years. 


The  boys  and  girls  accompanied  them  to  the  station  and 
gave  them  a  lively  send-off. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  cottage  they  met  young  Benning 
and  his  sister,  a  beautiful  girl  about  Mary’s  age,  named 
Eva.  They  were  both  introduced  to  Fred,  the  others  being 
already  well  acquainted  with  them. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  Miss. Benning,  “I  saw  you  two 
years  ago  in  the  great  contest  between  Harvard  and  Yale. 
My  brother  was  a  junior  at  Harvard  then,  and  wasn't  in  the 
game,  but  of  course,  being  a  Harvard  man,  he  wTas  awfully 
disappointed  at  the  way  Yale  beat  them  under  your  leader¬ 
ship.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “The  friends  of  each  side  are 
always  disappointed  when  they  are  beaten.  It’s  quite 
natural.” 

“Yes,  of  course,  but  the  next  season  brother  was  a  senior 
himself,  and  took  part  in  all  the  games.  I  never  dreamed 
then  that  wTe  should  ever  be  so  near  together  as  we  are  now." 

“I  assure  you  I’m  more  than  glad  that  such  is  the  case,” 
he  replied.  “We  hope  some  day  to  have  athletic  games  here, 
for  certainly  there  is  no  more  beautiful  sheet  of  water  for 
a  boat  race  than  this  one,  and  there’s  room  enough  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people  to  have  an  unobstructed  view 
of  it.” 

“Oh,  my,  I  never  thought  of  that !  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
place  for  a  boat  race,  and  the  entire  course  would  be  under 
full  view  all  the  way.” 

“Yes,”  added  Margie,  “and  the  spectators  wrould  all  be 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  I  never  thought  about  it  be¬ 
fore,  but  really  I  do  hope  that  we  will  have  them  here  every 
season.” 

“We  will,”  said  Fred.  “The  thought  never  occurred  to 
me,  either,  before  this  moment.  It’s  a  new  idea,  and  one 
that  I  think,  if  carried  out,  would  do  much  to  build  up  the 
place.  The  lake  is  large  enough  for  yacht  racing,  too. 
There’s  room  enough  for  a  whole  fleet  of  yacht's.” 

They  soon  reached  the  cottage,  wThere  they  sat  on  the 
piazza  and  chatted  for  some  time.  * 

Young  Benning  stuck  to-  Evelyn,  while  his  sister  seemed 
’to  enjoy  talking  with  Fred.  Margie  was  watching  them 
both,  as  though  quite  amused  at  the  situation,  but  Mary 
seemed  somewhat  ill  at  ease,  for  she  was  apprehensive  that 
something  unpleasant  would  develop.  She,  of  course,  knew 
what  devoted  friends  Evelyn  and  Fred  had  been,  and 
thought  it  was  really  wrong  for  any  one  to  come  between 
them. 

After  a  while  Dick  remarked  that  there  was  a  lot  of  work 
to  do  at  the  office,  and  said  the  ladies  would  have  to  excuse 
them  for  the  present. 

Of  course  the  girls  did  excuse  them,  for  they  knew  that 
what  he  said  was  true. 

The  four  boys  then  left  the  cottage  and  went  up  to  the 
office,  leaving  young  Benning  to  entertain  the  girls  as  well 
as  he  could.  He  invited  Evelyn  to  go  rowing  with  him. 
while  Margie  extended  an  invitation  to  his  sister  and  Mary 
to  a  carriage  ride. 

Mose  hitched  up  the  carriage  for  them,  and  she  drove 
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otl*  up  towards  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  they  waited  at 
the  bridge  for  Evelyn  and  her  escort. 

“Oh,  my,  girls  !”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  when  the  boat  passed 
under  the  bridge;  “Mr.  Benning  is  an  admirable  oars¬ 
man  !” 

“So  he  is!”  laughed  Margie,  “but  it  is  awfully  hard 
work.” 

“Indeed  it  isn’t,”  he  said.  “This  boat  cuts  through  the 
water  like  a  thing  of  life,  and  it’s  just  the  exercise  that  I 
like.  Fm  going  to  have  a  sailboat  here  in  a  week  or  two.” 

“I'm  glad  of  it,”  said  Margie.  “We  will  all  go  sailing 
with  you  then,  unless  it  is  a  little  one  just  large  enough  for 
two.”  •  ■  ’  -  '  • 

“It  will  hold  a  dozen,”  he  replied. 

The  girls  then  drove  down  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
and  young  Benning  turned  about  and  asked  Evelyn  to  time 
him  while  he  pulled  to  the  dam. 

He  had  pulled  about  four  miles  when  the  left  side  of  the 
boat  struck  something  that  caused  it  to  careen,  and  the  next 
instant  both  of  them  were  in  the  water. 

Girl-like,  Evelyn  uttered  a  scream,  being  taken  so  by 
surprise,  and  the  girls  in  the  carriage,  hearing  her,  though 
fully  half  a  mile  away,  turned  and  saw  them  struggling  in 
the  water. 

Evelyn  was  a  good  swimmer,  but  dressed  as  she  was, 
swimming  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  Benning, 
though,  was  like  a  duck  in  the  water.  He  seized  her  by  the 
hand  and  swam  to  the  boat  with  her,  but  was  utterly  unable 
to  right  it. 

“This  is  awkward,  Miss  Olcott,”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  she  replied.  “How  did  it  happen?” 

“The  boat  struck  a  floating  log,”  and  he  pointed  to  the 
cause  of  the  accident,  now  some  fifty  feet  away  from  them. 

“That's  strange,”  said  she,  looking  at  it  as  she  clung  to 
the  upturned  boat ;  “I  didn't  know  there  was  such  a  thing  in 
the  lake.” 

“I  guess  it  must  have  come  down  from  somewhere  above 
the  bridge.” 

“But  how  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  this?”  she  asked. 

“The  ladies  in  the  carriage  see  us,  and  of  course  some¬ 
body  will  come  for  us  in  a  boat.  There  is  no  current  here 
that  would  carry  us  down  to  the  dam,  and  there  is  no  chance 
for  me  to  right  the  boat  again.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt.” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  she  laughed;  “but  really  I  don't  ap¬ 
preciate  an  unexpected  ducking.” 

“Neither  do  I.  But  then,  such  a  thing  as  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  lake  was  entirely  unexpected.” 

On  seeing  the  two  in  the  water,  Margie  whipped  up  the 
horses  and  went  dashing  down  the  boulevard  towards  the 
dam,  almost  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  They  passed  people 
who  were  astonished,  and  had  to  get  out  of  the  way  to  avoid 
being  run  over.  They  sped  across  the  dam,  Margie  holding 
the  horses  well  in  hand,  and  reined  up  in  front  of  the  office, 
where  she  screamed  out : 

“Brother,  brother;  come  here  quick  !” 

Fred,  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe  came  tearing  out  of  the  of¬ 
fice,  and,  before  they  could  utter  a  word  of  inquiry,  Mary 
called  out : 


“Mr.  Benning  took  Evelyn  out  rowing,  and  the  boat  was 
upset,  and  they  are  both  clinging  to  it  in  the  water !” 

“Great  Scott,  boys,  come  on  !”  cried  Fred,  as  he  ran  down 
towards  the  cottage  in  front  of  which  the  electric  launch 
was  moored. 

He  and  Terry  sprang  into  it,  and  a  couple  of  minutes 
later  it  was  cutting  through  the  water  as  fast  as  the  elec¬ 
tric  machinery  could  send  it.  Dick  and  Joe  remained  with 
the  girls  to  calm  their  excitement. 

“Dick  !  Dick !”  cried  Margie,  “you  and  Joe  take  a  row¬ 
boat  and  go  out  there  as  quick  as  you  can.  Don't  mind  us ; 
we  are  in  no  danger.” 

“Yes,  you  are,”  he  replied.  “All  three  of  you  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  having  fits.” 

“Indeed,  we  are  not,”  replied  Miss  Benning.  “I  am  not 
the  least  bit  excited,  for  Miss  Olcott  is  in  no  danger  what¬ 
ever  while  brother  is  with  her.  He's  a  splendid  swimmer, 
and  knows  just  what  to  do.” 

“I  don't  know  about  that,”  returned  Dick.  “How  the 
deuce  did  he  manage  to  upset  the  boat?  I've  rowed  all  over 
the  lake,  and  know  there’s  nothing  in  there  that  could  cause 
such  an  accident.” 

“Dick,  if  you  don’t  get  in  a  boat  and  go  out  there,  I  will,” 
said  Margie,  and  she  leaped  out  of  the  carriage  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  determination  on  her  face,  and  started  on  a  run 
to  where  several  rowboats  were  moored. 

Dick  and  Joe  laughed,  ran  after  her,  leaped  into  the  boat 
that  had  the  name  of  ‘Margie’  on  its  bow,  and  pulled  away. 
It  went  through  the  water  even  faster  than  the  electric 
launch,  but  the  latter  had  quite  the  start  of  them. 

“Hang  it,  Dick,”  said  Joe,  “if  I  don't  believe  that  duffer 
upset  the  boat  in  order  to  play  the  role  of  life-saver  with 
Evelyn !” 

“If  he  did  Fred  will  lick  him  as  sure  as  fate.” 

“If  he  doesn’t  I  will,”  said  Joe.  “I’ve  heard  of  fellows 
doing  such  things,  but  we  won’t  have  it  played  on  anv  of 
our  girls.” 

“No,  indeed!”' 

When  the  launch  reached  the  upturned  boat  Fred  leaned 
'over,  caught  Evelyn  by  both  her  arms  and  lifted  her  aboard. 

4 ‘Mv,  I  m  glad  you  came !”  she  laughed,  as  she  sat  down. 

“How  did  it  happen?”  Terry  asked. 

Before  she  could  reply  young  Benning  said  they  had 
struck  a  log. 

“The  deuce!  Where  is  it?”  and,  looking  around,  he 
caught  sight  of  a  black  object  in  the  water  then  some  two 
hundred  feet  away. 

Dick  and  Joe  came  alongside  of  the  launch,  and  Fred 
sung  out  to  them : 

“Say,  boys,  go  out  there  and  see  what  that  is.” 

They  pulled  for  it. 

“By  George,  Fred,  jt's  a  big  log!”  exclaimed  Dick, 
“some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!  How  did  it  get  in  here?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know!  There  is  a  coil  of  rope  in  the 
launch,  and  if  you'll  throw  it  over  to  us,  well  take  it  in 
tow.” 
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"Well,  come  here  first,  and  help  me  right  this  boat, 
please,"  called  out  young  Benning. 

"dust  let  it  alone,”  said  Fred.  “We’ll  take  that  in  tow. 
Tou  had  better  come  aboard,  Benning.  ” 

“All  right,”  and  after  fastening  the  boat  to  the  launch 
he  was  assisted  aboard  by  Terry. 

Dick  and  Joe  took  the  log  in  tow  and  pulled  for  the 
nearest  point  of  land,  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  away 
on  the  east  side. 

"I  can't  imagine  how  that  log  got  into  the  lake,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred,  as  they  started  to  return  to  the  cottage. 

"I  ought  to  have  seen  it  myself,”  put  in  Evelyn.  “Mr. 
Benning  had  his  back  towards  the  bow  of  the  boat.  It 
struck  the  end  of  the  log,  and  wre  were  pitched  into  the 
water  so  quickly  we  had  no  chance  whatever  to  save  our¬ 
selves  from  a  ducking. 

The  other  girls  were  waiting  at  the  landing  for  Evelyn. 

“Oh,  my,  Evelyn!”  cried  Margie,  “how  in  the  world 
did  it  happen?” 

“We  struck  a  floating  log,”  she  replied,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  she  broke  away  and  ran  to  the  house,  followed  by  the 
others. 

Benning  hastened  home  to  exchange  his  wet  suit  for  a 

drv  one. 

%) 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “what  do  you  think  about  it?” 
^  “I  don’t  know  wrhat  to  think,”  was  the  reply. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CROSS  PURPOSES  AND  MARGIE’S  MANEUVER. 

When  Dick  and  Joe  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake 
they  tied  the  log  to  a  tree  to  keep  it  from  floating  away,  and 
then  rowed  back  across  to  the  cottage. 

“It's  a  big  log,  Fred,”  explained  Dick,  “and  I  think  I 
remember  having  seen  it  lying  near  the  creek  some  two 
hundred  yards  above  the  bridge.  The  last  rain  probably 
floated  it  into  the  stream;  but  it’s  strange  that  none  of  us 
saw  it  before,  for  it  must  have  been  some  four  or  five  days 
ago  that  it  passed  under  the  bridge.  It’s  a  heavy  log,  hence 
very  little  of  it  was  exposed  above  the  surface.” 

“Then  it  must  have  been  purely  an  accident.” 

“Oh,  yes;  it  couldn't  have  been  otherwise.  I  don’t  think 
Benning  was  to  blame  at  all.” 

“What  did  you  do  writh  it?”  Terry  asked. 

“We  secured  it  to  a  tree.  We  must  send  some  men  up 
there  to  pull  it  out,  cut  it  up  and  haul  it  away. 

They  returned  to  the  cottage,  where  they  had  a  good  deal 
of  fun  writh  Evelyn  over  the  accident. 

“Look  out  for  a  romance,”  laughed  Dick.  “Benning 
is  a  hero,  and  Evelyn  owns  her  life  to  him.” 

“That’s  so!”  said  Fred.  “I  suppose  I’m  a  back  number 
after  this.” 

“Now,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  won’t  listen  to  that  sort  of 
talk.  You  .-aved  my  life  three  times,  and  you  told  me  a 
thou -and  time.-,  that  1  had  saved  yours  once.” 


“So  you  did,  little  girl,  and  on  another  occasion  you 
saved  me  from  a  thrashing  by  throwing  sand  in  the  other 
fellow’s  eyes;  but  somehow  I  never  could  work  up  a  ro¬ 
mance  out  of  it.”  ' 

“Oh,  my,  how  interesting !”  exclaimed  Miss  Benning. 
“Miss  Hamilton  did  tell  me  how  you  had  saved  Miss  01- 
cott’s  life  once,  but  I  never  heard  her  say  anything  about 
she  having  saved  yours.  Please  tell  me  about  it.” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  laughed  Dick,  and  lie  proceeded  to  tell  the 
story  of  how,  when  Fred  was  held  up  at  the  muzzle  of  a  re¬ 
volver  by  some  cattle  thieves  out  in  Colorado,  Evelyn 
snatched  his  revolver  from  his  belt  and  shot  the  fellow. 

“Oh,  my!  Did  she  kill  him?”  and  she  looked  at  Evelyn 
with  bulging  eyes. 

“No,”  said  Dick,  “but  she  broke  his  arm,  which  caused 
him  to  drop  his  weapon,  and  thus  release  Fred  from  his 
perilous  position.  Then  a  running  fight  ensued,  for  we  fel¬ 
lows  opened  fire  on  them,  and  I  don’t  think  that  one  of  them 
got  awray  alive.” 

“Oh,  my,  that  was  awful !”  and  she  ran  to  Evelyn,  threw 
her  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her  with  girlish  impulsive¬ 
ness. 

“Dick,  I’m  sorry  you  told  that,”  said  Evelyn.  “It  makes 
me  shudder  every  time  I  think  about  it.” 

“Please  tell  me  about  her  throwing  sand  in  another’s 
eyes,”  Miss  Benning  asked. 

Dick  told  that  with  a  good  many  amusing  embellish¬ 
ments,  Evelyn  correcting  him  all  the  time. 

They  were  all  laughing  heartily  when  young  Benning 
showed  up,  having  returned  from  his  home  with  a  dry 
suit  on. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  be  any  the  worse  for  the  accident, 
Miss  Olcott,”  he  remarked  to  Evelyn. 

“Oh,  no !”  she  laughed.  “I  don’t  mind  a  ducking.” 

“Well,  I  feel  greatly  relieved.  I  was  afraid  you  might 
suffer  from  the  shock.” 

“Great  Scott!”  laughed  Dick;  “that  little  girl  could 
stand  a  shock  unharmed  that  would  knock  both  of  us  out. 
She  is  as  tough  as  a  pine-knot,  though  she  doesn’t  look  it.” 

“Now,  Dick,  I  won’t  let  you  make  me  out  a  dough  girl,’ 
that  way,”  Evelyn  protested. 

“Oh,  brother!”  exclaimed  Miss  Benning,  “Mr.  Duncan 
has  just  told  us  how  she  shot  a  man  once  wrho  wras  holding 
up  Mr.  Fearnot  with  a  revolver.  You  had  better  look  out ; 
she  must  be  awfully  dangerous.” 

“You  bet  she  is,”  laughed  Dick.  “She’s  a  concealed  wild 
cat,  and  as  for  Margie,  I  believe  she  is  even  more  dangerous. 
She  forced  me  to  climb  a  tree  once  to  escape  being  killed; 
but  wrhen  she  called  for  a  rifle,  I  had  to  do  like  Captain 
Scott’s  coon ;  just  come  right  down  and  surrender.” 

“Why,  how  did  that  happen?”  Benning  asked. 

“Dick  Duncan,  don’t  you  tell  that,”' said  Margie. 

“Yes,  I  will.  I  guess  you  have  heard  of  Captain  Scott’s 
coon,  Benning,  haven’t  you?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  1  have.  Let’s  have  the  story.” 

“Oh,  it’s  an  old,  old  story — perhaps  a  hundred  years  old. 
Scott  was  a  great  hunter  out  in  Kentucky  when  it  was  a 
border  State,  full  of  Indians  and  big  game.  Every  time  he 
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got  drunk  ho  told  the  story  to  illustrate  his  marksmanship. 
He  found  a  coon  up  in  the  topmost  branches  of  a  tree,  and 
when  he  was  about  to  shoot  him,  the  coon  called  out : 

“  ‘Is  that  you,  Captain  Scott?’ 

“  ‘Yes/  was  the  reply. 

“  ‘Well,  don’t  shoot.  I’ll  come  down/  and  the  coon  came 
down  and  surrendered.  That’s  just  the  way  I  did  when 
Margie  called  for  a  gun  when  I  was  up  in  that  tree.” 

“Say,  Dick,”  called  Margie,  “don't  leave  the  puzzle  out 

•  ■ . 

of  that  story.  See  if  lie  can  solve  it.” 

“All  right;  I  will.  While  I  was  up  in  the  tree  Margie 
was  throwing  stones  at  me,  but  I  kept  the  body  of  the  tree 
between  us.  She  went  round  and  round  and  round,  but  I 
kept  going  round,  too,  keeping  the  body  of  the  tree  between 
us,  and  we  have  been  discussing  whether  or  not  she  walked 
around  me  as  well  as  around  the  tree.” 

“Why,  of  course  she  did,”  answered  Miss  Benning. 
“She  walked  around  the  tree,  and  you  were  up  in  it.” 

Her  brother,  however,  hesitated  and  did  some  hard 
thinking  for  a  couple  of  minutes  before  answering: 

“I  think  I  have  heard  that  before,”  he  remarked.  “I 
don't  believe  she  did  walk  around  you.” 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  his  sister;  “don’t  you  know  better 
than  that,  brother  ?” 

“No,  I  don’t.  If  you  start  to  walk  around  me  in  a  circle 
and  I  turn  and  face  you  all  the  time,  how  can  you  walk 
around  me,  if  you  don't  see  my  back  ?” 

“That’s  it !”  laughed  Fred.  “You’ve  got  it  down  right.” 

Miss  Benning  looked  puzzled;  she  couldn’t  understand 
how  it  was  possible  that  one  could  go  round  in  a  circle  with 
another  in  the  centre  of  it,  without  walking  around  him. 
They  had  a  good  deal  of  fun  over  it,  but  she  was  obstinate 
about  it,  and  stuck  to  her  opinion. 

“Say,”  laughed  Fred,  “do  you  think  you  can  walk 
around  me  ?” 

“Yes,  if  you  stand  still.” 

“Yes,  of  course,  the  tree  stood  still  and  Margie  walked 
around  it,  but  Dick  didn’t — he  kept  moving  around  the  tree 
himself.  Now,  I  will  stand  here  for  you  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment.” 

She  began  walking  around  him  on  the  broad  piazza,  and 
he  turned  facing  her  as  she  made  the  circuit. 

Suddenly  she  burst- out  laughing,  saying: 

“\ou  are  right.  It’s  as  simple  as  A  B  G,  for  while  I 
have  made  the  circuit  three  or  four  times  I  never  once  saw 
your  back.” 

J  hat  s  it.  It  is  simple,  but  there  are  some  people  who 
can’t  understand  it  at  all.” 

Again  the  boys  had  to  return  to  the  office,  for  there  was 
yet  two  hours  of  hard  work  for  them  there. 

\  oung  Benning  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  Evelyn  to  go 
riding  with  him,  but  she  said  she  thought  she  had  been  out 
enough  tor  the  day.  She  promised  him,  however,  that  she 


would  go  riding  with  him  on  the  morrow. 

»She  knew  that  Fred  and  the  other  boys  would  be  hai 
at  work  at  the  office  during  the  entire  day,  for  much  woi 
had  been  neglected  when  Judge  Fearnot'and  the  party  < 
manufacturers  were  up  there. 


The  brother  and  sister  spent  the  evening  at  the  cottage, 
and  when  Fred  heard  of  Evelyn’s  engagement  to  go  riding 
the  next  day  with  Benning,  he  invited  Benning’s  sister  to 
go  with  him  on  a  moonlight  cruise  around  the  lake  in  the 
launch. 

They  slipped  away,  went  down  to  the  launch  and  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  out  on  the  lake.  When  they  returned  he 
escorted  her  to  her  home  before  returning  to  the  cottage. 
They  had  all  retired  when  he  returned,  and  he  saw  nothing 
of  them  until  the  next  morning  at  breakfast. 

“Have  a  pleasant  time  last  night,  Fred?”  Dick  Duncan 
asked. 

“Yes;  she’s  a  jolly  girl,  and  knows  how  to  entertain  one.” 

“Indeed,  she  does!”  said  Dick.  “And  6he  is  as  pretty 
as  a  pair  of  red  shoes,  too.” 

“Say,  couldn’t  you  manage  to  have  an  accident?”  Tern- 
asked. 

“No,  you  can’t  upset  that  launch.  I’ll  take  her  out  in  a 
rowboat  next  time.  I  think  wre  had  better  keep  that  log 
floating  around  there  in  the  lake.” 

“Well,  if  you  do,”  put  in  Evelyn,  “you  won’t  get  me  out 
in  a  rowboat  again.” 

“Oh,  your  fortune  is  made!”  said  Fred.  “You  don't 
need  a  repetition  of  that  accident.” 

“No,  nor  any  other  kind,”  she  retorted.  “They  don’t 
seem  to  have  any  effect  on  you.” 

“Well,  I  haven’t  seen  any  particular  effect  it  has  had  on 
you,”  he  replied.  “I  don’t  believe  you  have  any  more  ro¬ 
mance  in  your  make-up  than  a  stump  has.  A  fellow  might 
spend  his  life  rescuing  you  from  all  sorts  of  perils,  and 
you’d  think  nothing  of  them  at  all,  but  look  upon  them  as  a 
mere  matter  of  course,  and  that  a  fellow  hadn’t  done  any 
more  than  what  was  his  duty  to  do.” 

She  looked  straight  at  him  across  the  table  for  nearly  a 
minute,  and  then  asked : 

“Fred,  is  that  your  opinion  of  me?” 

He  didn’t  answer,  and  Margie  spoke  up : 

“No,  it  isn’t.  You  know  it  isn't,  and  so  do  all  of  us 
know  it.  That  disposition  of  brother’s  to  tease  is  the  only 
mean  streak  he  has  in  him,  and  I  reallv  wish  that  some- 
body  would  erect  a  mill  here  that  would  grind  it  out  of 
him.” 

Evelyn  said  nothing,  but  the  others  laughed. 

Mary  Hamilton  was  ill  at  ease,  while  Margie  felt  like  get- 
ling  up  and  snatching  a  handful  of  hair  from  her  brother's 
head.  Joe  Jencks,  however,  told  a  funny  story  that  set 
them  all  to  laughing,  and  they  arose  from  the  table  ap¬ 
parently  in  a  jolly  humor. 

Soon  after  breakfast  young  Benning  drove  up  to  the  cot¬ 
tage  in  a  splendid  rig,  and  Evelyn,  true  to  her  promise, 
went  riding  with  him. 

They  not  only  drove  round  the  lake,  but  went  over  to  Cen- 
(reville,  where  they  had  ice  cream,  and  returned  with  quite 
a  lot  of  dainties  for  the  other  girls. 

She  seemed  to  be  in  the  highest  spirits  all  the  time,  and 
when  she  returned  declared  that  she  had  enjoyed  the  ride 
with  the  greatest  zest. 

He  tried  to  engage  her  for  a  moonlight  excursion  on  the 
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lake  m  the  evening,  but  she  declared  that  the  long  ride  had 
latigned  her. 

“Then  sister  and  I  will  call  around  in  the  evening,1 ”  he 
said,  and,  of  course,  she  expressed  pleasure  at  having  them 
do  so. 

When  they  arrived  Fred  at  once  took  charge  of  Miss 
Benning,  danced  with  her  several  times,  while  Dick  played 
the  piano.  They  sang  together,  sat  at  the  far  end  of  the 
piazza  for  nearly  an  hour,  where  they  indulged  in  a  great 
deal  of  quiet  conversation. 

“Dick/'  said  Margie,  “Em  getting  fighting  mad  with 
both  brother  and  Evelvn.” 

“Oh,  let  them  alone,”  said  Dick.  “They  are  both  having 
a  good  time.” 

“I  don't  believe  it.  It  isn’t  right.  They  are  playing  at 
cross  purposes.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Margie,  don’t  you  go  to  interfering. 
They  are  all  right.  She  knows  him  and  he  knows  her.  You 
have  troubles  enough  of  your  own  without  taking  any  more 
on  your  hands.” 

“Why,  Dick,  I  haven’t  any  troubles.” 

“YYs,  you  have.  You  have  got  me  on  your  hands,  and 
I’m  afraid  I  am  hard  to  manage.” 

“Indeed,  you  are  not,”  she  laughed.  “You  are  a  good 
boy,  and  don’t  give  me  any  trouble  at  all.  But  if  you  try 
to  you  will  have  a  lot  of  trouble  yourself.  I  wouldn’t  let 
you  behave  to  me  as  they  are  behaving  towards  each  other. 

“Why,  what  would  you  do,  Margie?” 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  do  a  thing,”  she  laughed. 

“Would  I  have  to  climb  a  tree  again?” 

“That  wouldn’t  save  you.” 

“But,  say,  Margie,”  and  Dick  lowered  his  voice,  “Ben¬ 
ning  seems  to  have  lost  his  heart  entirely,  doesn’t  he?” 

“Yes,  and  really  I’m  afraid  he  is  going  to  make  trouble 
between  brother  and  Evelyn.  They  are  both  very  proud  and 
sensitive,  and  neither  will  make  any  explanations  to  the 
other.  I  don’t  think  he  liked  her  going  out  with  Benning. 
I’m  sure  I  wouldn’t,  were  I  in  his  place.” 

“Say,  Margie,  are  they  engaged?” 

“I  don’t  believe  they  are,  but  I  do  know  that  they  love 
each  other  devotedly.  I  think  he  is  paying  attention  to  Miss 
Benning  just  to  offset  her  brother’s  attention  to  Evelyn, 
and  it  isn’t  right.  Neither  Mary  nor  Terry  would  do  such 
a  thing.”  ;  ' 

“Oh,  they  are  engaged.” 

“I  think  so,  too,  but  neither  has  ever  admitted  it.” 

“Well,  let  them  alone.  Don’t  interfere  unless  they 
quarrel.” 

“Oh,  it  would  be  too  late  then,  for  if  they  once  quarrel 
they’ll  separate  for  good,  and  I  won’t  have  it.” 

“Say,  Margie,  Evelyn  doesn’t  mean  anything  wrong  at 
all.  You  know  Benning  was  with  us  a  good  deal  while  Fred 
was  away ;  has  behaved  gentlemanly  all  the  time,  and  it 
wouldn’t  do  for  Evelyn  or  any  of  you  girls  to  snub  him.” 

“No;  of  course  not.  The  truth  is,  I’m  awfully  worried, 
Dick.” 

“Don’t  let  it  worry  you,  Margie.  It  will  come  out  all 
right.” 


When  the  time  came  for  the  visitors  to  return  home,  Miss 
Benning  invited  the  entire  party  to  accompany  them. 

They  did  so,  Benning  leading  the  way  with  Evelyn  and 
Fred  with  Miss  Benning  clinging  to  his  arm,  while  Dick 
and  Terry  had  charge  of  Margie  and  Mary.  Joe,  having  no 
girl,  went  to  his  room  and  retired. 

They  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  Benning  residence, 
chatted  a  little  while,  and  then  parted. 

As  they  turned  to  leave  Margie  seized  Evelyn  and  Fred 
by  the  arms,  drew  them  together,  saying : 

“Now,  you  two  lead  the  way,  and  don’t  you  run  away 
from  us,  either.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  suppose  you  want  to  linger 
behind  with  that  chump  of  yours.”- 

“Never  mind  about  a  chump.  I’ll  attend  to  him,  but  you 
want  to  look  after  your  duck.” 

“All  right,  ducky,  come  ahead,”  and,  placing  an  arm 
around  Evelyn’s  waist,  he  led  on  back  toward  the  cottage. 

“Well,  you  are  a  good  one!”  laughed  Dick,  as  Margie 
joined  him. 

“I  just  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer,”  she  replied. 

“Oh,  they  are  all  right,  and  so  are  we,”  and  his  arm 
slipped  around  her  waist.  She  tried  to  push  his  hand  away, 
but  he  insisted  that  it  should  stay  there,  because  her 
brother  was  escorting  his  girl  the  same  way,  and  she  laugh¬ 
ingly  permitted  him  to  have  his  way. 

Evelyn  and  Fred  were  singing  before  they  reached  the 
cottage,  and  the  other  Two  couples  joined  in  the  song  with 
them. 

“Say,  brother,”  called  Margie,  when  they  reached  the 
gate  of  the  cottage,  “it  is  such  a  lovely  night,  why  can’t 
we  have  a  sail  in  the  launch?” 

“Come  ahead,”  said  he,  leading  the  'way  down  to  the 
landing,  where  they  boarded  the  launch,  and  they  spent 
nearly  an  hour  in  it  under  the  light  of  a  full  moon. 

Margie  was  so  happy  over  the  success  of  her  little  inter¬ 
ference  that  she  was  almost  beside  herself.  She  laughed, 
she  sang  snatches  of  sentimental  songs,  and  otherwise 
showed  her  happiness. 

“Say,  Dick,  what’s  the  matter  with  that  girl  over  there?” 
Fred  called  to  him. 

“Oh,  I  whispered  something  to  her  just  now,”  said  Dick, 
“and  I  guess  she  feels  good  over  it.” 

“Yes,”  put  in  Margie.  “Now  you  and  Terry  do  a  little 
whispering,  too.” 

“What  shall  I  whisper?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  if  I  told  you  it  wouldn't  do  any  good.  Memorized 
speeches  are  not  appreciated ;  but  still,  if  you  haven’t  any 
originality  about  you  to-night,  repeat  the  old  couplet 

“  Tf  you  love  me  as  I  love  you 

No  knife  can  cut  our  love  in  two/  ” 

“Oh,  my,  how  beautiful!”  exclaimed  Evelyn. 

“  ‘Roses  red  and  violets  blue, 

Honey  is  sweet  and  so  are,*you/  ” 
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“Let  her  go,  Gallagher 1”  cried  Terry,  catching  Mary 
round  the  waist. 

• 

“  ‘Stick  to  me,  I'll  stick  to  you ; 

You  kiss  me  and  I’ll  kiss  you/  ” 

“Make  way,  there  !”  exclaimed  Dick. 

“  ‘When  lovers  let  their  kissers  go, 

Honey  then  begins  to  flow.'  ” 

And  he  threw  his  arms  around  Margie's  waist  and  kissed 
her  a  loud  smack  on  her  lips. 

“Great  Scott,  how  catching/’  laughing  Fred. 

“  ‘Little  girl,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

I’m  out  to-night  to  hear  you  coo. 

So  turn  your  eyes  up  towards  the  moon, 

And  listen  to  me  wdiile  I  spoon. 

But  if  I  die  before  I  wake. 

You'll  know  I  did  it  for  vour  sake. 

And  now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  you,  dear,  my  love  to  keep. 

1  don’t  know  that  I’ve  got  it  right ; 

1  may  be  badly  mixed  to-night; 

But  if  you’ll  stick  to  your  old  Fred, 

He’ll  stick  to  you  till  both  are  dead.’  ” 

“That  settles  it,”  said  Dick.  “I’m  going  overboard,” 
and  to  the  consternation  of  the  others  he  sprang  up  and 
plunged  over  into  the  waters  of  the  lake. 


\ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WHY  DICK  DUNCAN  JUMPED  OVERBOARD. 


Dick’s  action  was  so  unexpected  that  Margie  uttered  a 
piercing  scream  the  moment  she  heard  the  splash. 

“Well,  I'll  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  Terr},  springing  to 
his  feet,  as  did  all  the  others.  “I  believe  the  chump  lias 
gone  daft.” 


“Save  him!  Save  him!”  cried  Margie. 

“Say,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?  Don’t  you  know  the 
duffer  can  swim  like  a  duck?” 

Just  then  Dick  rose  to  the  surface  and  spurted  a  stream 
of  water  from  his  mouth. 


“Oil  your  base,  old  man?”  Terry  asked,  looking  down  at 
him. 

“\es,  I  couldn’t  stand  that.  I’m  going  right  to  the 
bottom,  and  he  dived  again,  passed  under  the  launch  and 
came  up  on  the  other  side. 

Terry,  I  red  and  the  three  girls  gazed  down,  expecting 
onch  moment  to  see  him  reappear,  but  one,  two,  three  min¬ 
utes  passed,  when  Terry  said : 

“  By  George  1”  and  looked  at  Fred. 


“Brother,  is  he  drowned?”  Evelyn  asked,  in  a  trembling 
tone  of  voice. 

“No,  I  guess  not;  but  I  didn’t  know  he  cotild  stay  under 

water  so  long.” 

The  next  moment  Margie  rose  and  staggered  towards 
Fred,  who  caught  her  in  his  arms  to  keep  her  from  falling. 

“That’s  all  right,  sis,  old  girl,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  there  he  is  !  There  he  is !”  cried  Marv,  who  turned 
to  the  other  side  and  saw  him  swimming  off  towards  the 
shore,  about  two  hundred  yards  away. 

Instantly  Margie  recovered,  and  sprang  to  Mary's  side, 
asking : 

“Where?  Where?”  ' 

“There  he  is,  swimming  around  like  a  duck,”  said  Mary. 

“Say,  Fred,  got  your  gun  along?”  asked  Terry.  “Let's 
shoot  the  duffer.” 

“Dick!  Dick!”  cried  Margie,  “come  on  board  here  be¬ 
fore  you  are  drowned.” 

In  the  meantime  Fred  started  the  launch  after  Dick,  and 
as  it  ran  alongside  of  him,  Terry  reached  over,  caught  him 
by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  on  board. 

“Say,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  demanded. 

“  Matter  !  I  can’t  stand  everything.  That  gush  you  shot 
off  was  enough  to  choke  an  octopus.  How  the  deuce  could 
you  stand  it,  Terry?” 

“Oh,  I've  heard  that  sort  of  stuff  before.  It  doesn't  have 
any  effect  oh  me.” 

“Well,  you’ve  got  a  strong  stomach.  Girls  can  stand  it, 
because  they  like  to  be  fed  with  such  taffy,  but  it's  too  much 
for  me.” 

“Look  here,  I  won’t  stand  that  sort  of  talk,”  said  Fred, 
and  by  a  sudden  motion  he  pushed  Dick  overboard  again, 
saying : 

“Go  right  straight  to  the  bottom  where  you  belong.” 

By  this  time  the  girls  knew  that  it  was  play.  Mary  and 
Evelyn  laughed,  but  Margie  gave  her  brother  some  pretty 
strong  talk,  saying  if  she  was  a  man  she  would  throw  him 
overboard,  too. 

“No,  you  wouldn’t,”  he  laughed.  “If  you  were  a  man 
you  would  enjoy  the  fun,  but  being  a  girl  and  stuck  on  him, 
it’s  different.” 

“Say,  give  me  your  hand,  Dick;  I'll  pull  you  aboard 
again.” 

“Oh,  go  on  home;  I'm  going  to  sleep  here  in  the  lake,” 
and  he  struck  out  for  the  shore. 

Margie  was  hopping  mad  with  Fred,  who  kept  the  launch 
about  twenty  feet  behind  him  all  the  wav  to  the  landing 

J  o 

There  she  was  the  first  to  spring  ashore,  and  was  followed 
by  Terry,  who  assisted  Mary  out. 

“V  by,  Dick,’  laughed  Evelyn,  “I  thought  you  had  more 
poetry  in  your  soul  than  that.” 

“Foetry!  Do  you  call  that  sort  of  rot.  poetry?  Why. 
it  would  kill  a  snapping  turtle  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  vet 
I  \e  know n  them  to  live  a  whole  day  after  their  heads  were 
cut  off.  1  would  take  a  ducking,  or  anything  else,  to  escape 
just  one  line  of  it.” 


44 


“Oh,  I  thought  it  was  really  beautiful.”  lau 
I  saw  some  verses  you  wrote  to  Margie  once. 


ghed  Kvelvn. 
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to  dash  a  glass  of  ice  water  in  my  face  to  keep  me  from 
fainting.” 

“That  is  so.”  laughed  Margie;  “but  you  were  overcome 
with  the  beauty  of  the  poem.” 

“Say,  Margie,  let's  get  away  from  these  duffers,”  and 
Dick  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  started  off  to  the  cottage. 
I  he  others  followed,  guying  them  unmercifully. 

As  they  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  piazza  Dick  snatched  a 
kiss  from  Margie  and  hurried  up  to  his  room. 

As  it  was  then  about  midnight,  the  others  promptly  re¬ 
tired.  but  the  fun  began  at  the  breakfast  table  again  the 
next  morning. 

“Say,  Fred,  can  you  repeat  those  beautiful  verses  for  us 
this  morning?”  Evelyn  asked,  as  they  all  sat  down  at  the 
table.  •  ✓ 

“Yes;  do  vou  want  to  hear  them?” 

y  %j 

“My,  yes!  It  would  give  us  such  fine  appetites.” 

Dick  snatched  up  his  plate,  knife  and  fork,  saying  he 
didn't  intend  to  lose  his  breakfast,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room. 

Margie  snatched  up  her  plate  and  followed  him,  leaving 
the  others  fairly  screaming  with  laughter. 

“  Say,  Mose,  let  Margie  and  I  have  our  breakfast  out  here 
in  the  hall,”  called  Dick. 

“What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Duncan?”  Mose  asked. 

“Don’t  ask  any  questions.  It  would  make  me  sick  even 
to  talk  about  it.” 

He  and  Margie  ate  their  breakfast  on  a  little  table  In  the 
hall,  but  bantering  remarks  assailed  them  from  the  dining- 
reroom  continuously. 

Evelyn  made  Fred  repeat  the  verses  for  the  benefit  of 
Joe,  who  hadn’t  heard  them. 

Joe  listened  quietly  till  they  were  finished,  and  then  re¬ 
marked  : 

“Well,  if  I  had  been  with  you,  I  think  I  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Dick  overboard.” 

“Dick  gave  a  whoop  of  triumph  out  in  the  hall  when  he 
heard  it. 

4 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  happier  party  any- 
where  in  the  State  on  that  particular  morning. 

Margie  was  happy  over  her  little  trick  of  getting  Fred 
and  Evelyn  together  at  the  gate  of  the  Bennings’  cottage. 
Evelyn  was  still  more  happy  because  the  little  cloud  of 
trouble  had  passed  away  and  all  was  sunshine  again.  As 
for  Mary,  she  was  always  happy,  because  Terry  kept  her 
so  by  his  tender  devotion. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Joe  just  before  they  left  the  table,  “I 
want  a  copy  of  that  miserable  doggerel  to  send  to  Amalie, 
that  she  may  see  how  you  have  degenerated.” 

Oh,  she  can  stand  it,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “She’s  big  and 
strong — a  regular  Amazon;  but  the  question  is,  how  will 
you  stand  it  after  she  and  you  marry?  She  wears  a  heavy 
slipper,  and  can  wield  it  as  a  wood-chopper  wields  his  ax.” 

“8* v,  little  girl,  hush  that,  now,”  said  Fred.  “Don’t 
scare  him  off.  I’ve  got  a  car-load  of  grudges  laid  up  against 
him,  and  I'm  doing  my  level  best  to  bring  about  that  mar¬ 
riage  in  order  to  get  my  revenge  on  him.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Joe.  “I  admit  that  she’s  big 


and  strong;  but  it’s  only  the  strong  girls  that  love  strong 
and  hard.  She’ll  be  the  most  loving,  tender,  devoted  wife 
in  the  world.” 

“That’s  right,  Joe,”  called  out  Margie  from  the  hall. 
“Stand  up  for  your  girl.” 

“You  bet  I  will,”  he  replied.  “If  that’s  the  way  Fred  is 
seeking  revenge,  may  the  Lord  help  him  to  get  it.” 

Soon  after  the  meal  the  four  bo}rs  left  the  cottage  and 
went  up  to  the  office. 

“Now,  look  here,  girls,”  said  Margie,  as  soon  as  they  were 
gone;  “don’t  tell  Eva  or  her  brother  about  that  foolishness 
last  night.” 

“No,”  said  Mary,  “I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  mention 
it.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  put  in  Evelyn. 

When  the  boys  came  home  to  the  noon-day  meal,  neither 
Bcnning  nor  his  sister  had  been  to  the  cottage. 

In  the  afternoon  young  Benning  came  by  in  his  beautiful 
turnout,  and  invited  Evelyn  to  ride  with  him,  but  she 
pleaded  a  headache,  and  he  drove  away  considerably  disap¬ 
pointed. 

He  returned  an  hour  later  when  his  sister  Tvas  there,  and 
inquired  if  Miss  Olcott’s  headache  had  left  her. 

“Yes;  come  in,”  said  Evelyn. 

“No;  come  on  for  a  spin  around  the  lake.” 

“Please  excuse  me.  I  really  don't  feel  like  going  out  this 
afternoon.” 

He  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  to  leave  his  rig  and  sit 
on  the  piazza  with  the  girls. 

Several  fashionable  parties  of  cottagers  rode  by,  all  of 
whom  greeted  the  girls  on  the  piazza. 

Again  Benning  begged  Evelyn  to  go  riding  with  him,  but 
she  was  firm  in  her  refusal,  greatly  to  Margie’s  delight. 

In  a  little  while  he  left  the  cottage,  entered  his  rig,  and 
drove  to  the  postoffice,  where  he  met  Joe  Jencks. 

“Look  here,  Jencks,”  said  he,  “I’d  like  to  ask  you  a  ques¬ 
tion,  confidentially,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so.” 

“Fire  away,”  said  Joe,  and  the  two  walked  aside  a  few 
paces  to  avoid  being  overheard  by  others  who  were  present. 

“I’d  like  for  you  to  tell  me  confidentially,  is  Fearnot  en¬ 
gaged  to  Mi?s  Olcott?” 

“Yo,  I  don’t  think  he  is,”  said  Joe;  “but  he  has  paid  her 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  they  are  certainly  warm 
friends.  He  has  visited  her  home  manv  times  at  Fredonia  ; 
but  if  they  are  engaged  none  of  us  have  ever  been  able  to 
find  it  out.” 

“Well,  I  wanted  to  know,  for  if  they  are  really  engaged 
I’ll  keep  away  from  her.  If  they  are  not,  that’s  a  different 
matter.” 

“Well,  I  tell  you  all  I  know  about  it,”  said  Joe.  “If  they 
are  engaged  none  of  us  know  it,  but  I’m  satisfied  that  he  is 
in  love  with  her.” 

“Well,  be  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  that.  Couldn’t  blame 
any  fellow  for  loving  her.  But  do  you  think  that  she  loves 
him?” 

Joe  shrugged  his  shoulders  like  a  Frenchman,  saying: 

“Girls,  you  know,  can  keep  such  things  concealed,  and  a 
fellow  can’t.” 
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“  Yes,  that’s  so!’’  laughed  Benning.  “That’s  where  they 
keep  a  fellow  in  suspense.  She’s  a  beauty,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  brightest  young  ladies  I  ever  met.” 

“You  are  right  there,”  said  Joe.  “But  you  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  the  same  about  all  three  of  them.” 

“  Yes,  indeed  !  My  sister  is  very  much  in  love  with  them. 
The  reason  why  1  have  made  this  inquiry  of  you  this  even¬ 
ing  is,  that  Miss  Olcott  declined  to  go  riding  with  me  this 
afternoon,  after  the  most  repeated  urging  on  my  part.” 

“Well,  you  know  how  it  is  with-the  girls.  They  are  feel¬ 
ing  bright  and  chipper  one  day,  and  quite  different  an¬ 
other.  The  truth  is,  Miss  Olcott  doesn’t  like  to  go  and  leave 
Margie  and  Mary  at  the  cottage  alone.  If  you  would  come 
around  with  a  rig  to  take  all  three  out,  I  hardly  think  they 
would  refuse  to  go.” 

“  Oh,  the  deuce !  There  are  times  when  a  fellow  doesn’t 
want  a  crowd,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I  understand,”  laughed  Joe.  “But  those  girls  are 
just  like  sisters.  I  believe  if  one  were  to  receive  a  pro¬ 
posal,  she  would  very  frankly  tell  the  others  how  it  was  de¬ 
livered.” 

“Great  Scott,  is  that  how  it  is?” 

“Yes.  Each  would  compare  notes.  I  don’t  think  I  ever 
saw  three  girls  more  devoted  to  each  other  than  they  are.” 

“Well,  I’ve  often  heard  that  the  strongest  friendship  be¬ 
tween  girls  was  often  broken  when  a  man  appeared  on  the 
scene.” 

“Yes,  so  have  I;  but  it  is  not  the  case  with  those  girls. 
We  boys  have  been  with  them  a  great  deal,  but  nothing  of 
that  kind  has  ever  happened.  When  we  start  out  anywhere 
together  Olcott  always  takes  charge  of  Miss  Hamiltun,  Fear- 
*iOt  looks  after  Miss  Olcott  and  Duncan  after  Miss  Fear- 
not.” 

“Well,  who  do  you  look  after?” 

“I  look  after  my  girl  when  she  is  here.  She  lives  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  awav — out  in  Colorado.” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  believe  I  have  heard  of  her.  They  call  her 
the  big  blonde,  or  the  tall  beauty  of  the  prairies.” 

“Yes;  and  she  is  a  beauty,  the  most  beautiful  tall  girl  I 
ever  saw,  and  like  the  three  that  are  here,  she  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  musician;  she  speaks  three  languages  fluently.” 

He  thanked  Joe  for  his  information,  begged  him  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  he  had  made  the  inquiry,  and  went 
away. 

He  drove  hurriedly  over  to  Centreville,  where  he  bought  a 
magnificent  bouquet  of  flowers  at  a  florist’s,  which  he 
brought  back  with  him  and  sent  to  Evelvn  by  the  hand  of  a 
house  servant. 

It  reached  the  cottage  a  little  before  the  boys  did  from 
their  day  s  work  at  the  office,  and  it  was  the  centrepiece  on 
the  tea  table  that  evening. 

“By  George,  that's  a  beauty !"  said  Fred,  when  he  saw  it. 
“Where  did  it  come  from?” 

“  I  rom  n  flower  garden,  of  course,”  said  Evelyn.  “A 
gentleman  sent  it  to  me  in  a  note,  in  which  he  said  he  re¬ 
gretted  *o  say  he  was  unable  to  find  any  flowers  as  beautiful 
ns  1  am.  Wasn  t  that  nice  of  him?” 


“Yes,  very  fine!  Y’ery  fine!”  he  laughed.  “Did  he  turn 
that  little  head  of  yours?” 

“Not  quite,  but  I  am  very  fond  of  flowers,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  so  you  are.  It’s  quite  natural.  You  are  a  beau¬ 
tiful  flower  yourself.” 

“Oh,  yum,  yum,  yum!”  she  laughed.  “How  delightful 
you  are  this  evening!  But  we  girls  can’t  live  on  compli¬ 
ments.  Tea  is  ready,  and  I  know  you  are  all  hungry.” 

They  sat  at  the  table,  laughing  and  chatting;  but  when 
they  arose  the  four  boys  cut  from  the  bouquet  on  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  table  flowers  for  the  boutonaires.  Margie  and 
Mary  followed  their  example. 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Evelyn;  “Mr.  Benning  and  his 
sister  will  be  over  this  evening,  and  he  will  think  I  am  very 
careless  with  his  flowers.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry;  “you  know  how  it  is. 
When  a  fellow  comes  courting  he  must  be  sweet  on  even*- 
body  in  the  household.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  little 
children  at  Fredonia  are  not  here  for  him  to  fill  them  up 
with  candies !” 

“Say,  boys,”  said  Joe,  “what’s  the  matter  with  our  all 
borrowing  money  from  him  and  having  a  high  old  time 
of  it  at  his  expense  ?” 

“Oh,  that  won't  go !”  said  Fred.  “We  are  all  personally 
responsible,  and  he  can  recover  by  law.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SERE  NADERS. 

Several  days  passed,  and  young  Benning  regularly  sent  a 
huge  bouquet  of  flowers  to  the  cottage  for  Miss  Olcott.  He 
and  his  sister  were  daily  visitors,  and  several  times  he  took 
the  entire  party  riding  around  the  lake  with  him. 

“Say,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  “Benning  is  spending  a 
small  fortune  for  flowers,  isn’t  he?” 

“Yes,  and  he  has  to  go  to  Centreville  for  them  every  day. 
There  isn’t  a  flower  garden  here,  you  know.” 

“Well,  I'm  going  over  to  Centreville  and  see  that  florist 

this  afternoon  and  buy  him  out.” 

*  . 

“The  deuce  you  are!  Going  into  the  business?” 

“No,  but  the  girls  at  the  house  have  been  twitting  us 
about  our  negligence  in  buying  them  flowers.” 

“  1  hat’s  so  !  Say,  let  s  you  and  Dick  and  I  go  over,  clean 
him  out  and  hire  a  two-horse  wagon  to  carry  the  flowers  to 
the  cottage.” 

“Done,"  said  Fred.  “It’ll  be  a  week  before  he  can  cut 
any  more  flowers  for  Benning.” 

They  left  the  office  that  afternoon  about  an  hour  before 
their  regular  closing  time,  and  the  three  drove  over  to  Cen¬ 
treville,  where  they  had  the  florist  cut  every  flower  in 
bloom,  tie  them  up  into  huge  bouquets,  which  they  had  sent 
out  to  the  cottage  by  an  expressman. 

rI  he  girls  were  on  the  piazza  when  the  flowers  arrived. 
It  was  about  sunset,  and  Miss  Eva  Benning  was  with  them. 
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"Oh,  my,  what  a  lot  of  flowers!”  exclaimed  Margie.  “A 
whole  wagon-load  of  them.” 

"Oh,  dear,  1  hope  some  of  them  are  for  me !”  said  Mary. 

Miss  Benning  was  utterly  astounded,  wondering  if  her 
brother  had  gone  crazy  on  the  subject  of  flowers,  for  the 
thought  flashed  through  her  mind  that  they  had  been  sent 
by  him  to  Evelyn.  But  as  the  huge  bouquets  were  lifted 
out,  each  had  a  note  attached  to  it,  one  for  Miss  Olcott,  an¬ 
other  for  Miss  Fearnot  and  a  third  for  Miss  Hamilton,  and 
the  senders'  names  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  card. 

The  girls  tumbled  to  the  joke,  and  laughed  heartily,  for 
they  were  immensely  pleased. 

Miss  Benning,  however,  was  very  far  from  being  pleased. 
The  thought  struck  her  that  the  boys  were  burlesqueing  her 
brother,  of  whom  she  was  very  proud. 

They  offered  her  an  armful  of  the  flowers,  but  she 
wouldn’t  accept  even  a  rose-bud.  She  assisted  the  girls, 
however,  in  placing  the  flowers  in  the  different  rooms  of  the 
cottage.  The  tea  table  was  loaded  down  with  them ;  so  was 
the  parlor  table  and  the  bureaus  in  the  different  bed¬ 
rooms. 

Miss  Benning  left  the  cottage  just  a  few  minutes  before 
the  boys  arrived. 

Each  of  the  girls  had  a  huge  bouquet  at  her  corsage  when 
the  boys  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  piazza. 

"Oh,  you  dear,  good  boys!”  laughed  Margie;  “you  must 
have  cleaned  out  all  Centreville  to  get  so  many  flowers.” 

“We  got  all  we  could,”  said  Dick. 

“Yes;  and  we  spent  a  lot  of  money  for  them,  too,”  said 
Fred.  “We  don’t  do  things  by  halves,  you  know.” 

The  girls  enjo}7ed  the  joke,  and  spent  the  evening  singing 
aDd  dancing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall  and  their  daughter  called,  and 
were  given  as  many  flowers  as  they  could  take  home  with 

them. 

“My,  what  a  treat!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kendall.  “We  in¬ 
tend  to  have  a  flower  garden  ourselves  as  soon  as  they  can 
grow.” 

“We  boys  are  satisfied  with  these  girls  for  our  flowers,” 
said  Fred;  “but  they  are  not  satisfied  with  us  that  way,  so 
we  have  to  cut  them  off  the  bushes  for  them.” 

That  evening  neither  Benning  nor  his  sister  appeared  at 
the  cottage,  and  the  next  day  he  failed  to  send  his  usual 
bouquet  to  Evelyn. 

“By  George,  Terry !”  chuckled  Fred,  “we  headed  him  off. 
He  could  not  get  them.  I  know  that  he  drpve  ovef  to  Cen¬ 
treville,  but  failed  to  get  them.” 

“I  bet  the  duffer  has  telegraphed  for  them,”  put  in 

Dick. 

“  I  doubt  it,”  said  Evelyn.  “  I  think  he  sees  the  point  of 
the  joke,  and  will  let  it  go  at  that.’ 

The  next  day  a  beautiful  bouquet  from  Utica  came  to 
Evelyn  by  express.  It  was  made  up  of  very  rare  flowers, 
and  the  girl-  were  unstinted  in  their  praise  of  its  beauty. 

When  the  boys  came  home  to  tea  the  girls  ran  them  into 
the  dining-room  to  -how  them  the  prize. 

“By  George,  Fred,  he’s  ahead  of  us!”  laughed  Terry. 


“Yes,”  put  in  Dick.  “That  bouquet  didn’t  cost  less  than 
fifty  dollars.” 

“Guess  he  is  worse  stuck  than  we  are,”  laughed  Fred. 

“You’d  be  safe  to  gamble  on  that,”  put  in  Joe;  “he’s  got 
a  long  purse,  and  if  you  fellows  try  to  keep  up  with  him 
you'll  have  to  shell  out  pretty  liberally.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “let’s  catch  him,  tie  a  stone  to 
him,  and  drop  him  into  the  lake  from  the  dam.  It  will  save 
us  a  thousand  dollars  inside  of  a  month.  The  fellow  is  in- 
fatuated  to  such  an  extent  that  he  would  pay  a  thousand 
dollars  for  a  wink.” 

“Oh,  do  hush  that  sort  of  talk!”  said  Evelyn.  “I  don’t 
see  anything  wrong  in  a  gentleman  sending  flowers  to  a 
lady.” 

“No,  there’s  nothing  wrong  about  it,”  said  Fred.  “The 
only  question  is,  what  chance  has  a  poor  man  got  against 
one  with  so  much  money?” 

“That’s  the  point,”  put  in  Terry.  “Flowers  soon  fade.” 

“That’s  so  ;  and  a  girl’s  love  fades  sometimes,  too,  when 
gold  and  silver  and  diamonds  sparkle  all  around  her.  The 
poets  rave  about  love  in  a  cottage,  but  nowadays  girls  pre¬ 
fer  love  in  a  palace.” 

“You  men  never  marry  for  money,  do  you?”  Evelyn 
asked. 

“Well,  I'm  sure  I  haven’t,”  said  Fred. 

“Nor  I  either,”  put  in  Dick. 

“I’m  single  yet,”  laughed  Terry. 

“So  are  we  girls,”  laughed  Margie. 

“Palace  or  cottage,  a  girl  always  loves  flowers,”  said 
Evelyn.  “I  would  rather  have  a  rose  from  the  hand  of  the 
one  I  love  than  a  diamond  from  one  I  cared  nothing  about.” 

“Do  you  mean  that,  little  girl?”  Fred  asked. 

“Of  course  I  do.” 

He  deliberately  reached  over  and  took  a  crimson  rose 
from  the  bouquet  that  had  come  from  Utica  and  handed  it 
to  her. 

She  took  it,  her  cheeks  flushing  almost  as  red  as  the  rose 
itself. 

Margie  noticed1  the  flush,  and  impulsively  caught  Evelyn 
in  her  arms  and  kissed  her.  Her  demonstration  embar¬ 
rassed  Evelyn  all  the  more,  and  the  latter  ran  out  of  the 
room, -Margie  and  Mary  following  her. 

“Say,  I'll  try  that  game  myself,”  said  Terry,  taking  a 
flower  from  the  same  bouquet  and  chasing  Mary  with  it. 

He  made  a  very  elaborate  bow  as  he  presented  it  to  her. 
Mary  took  it,  her  eyes  sparkling  and  cheeks  flushing.  She 
knew  that  he  was  having  fun,  but  was  happy  over  it  all  the 
same. 

“Oh,  my,”  whispered  Evelyn  to  Margie,  “I  do  wish  Fred 
wouldn’t  do  that  way  right  before  the  boys.” 

“Don’t  mind  him,  dear.  You  know  his  heart  is  all 
right.” 

“Oh,  my,  look  at.  Dick!”  exclaimed  Mary,  and  as  they 
wheeled  around  they  saw  him  coming  with  the  whole  bou¬ 
quet  in  his  hand,  which  he  presented  to  Margie,  kneeling 
down  on  the  carpet  before  her. 

It  was  a  bit  of  by-play  which  relieved  the  embarrassing 
situation,  for  they  all  screamed  with  laughter.  Margie  took 
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the  bouquet  back  to  the  dining  room  and  placed  it  on  the 
table.  The  others  followed,  and  during  the  meal  jokes  and 
repartee  flew  thick  and  fast. 

Naturally  they  expected  Benning  would  call  that  evening, 
and  the  boys  were  somewhat  surprised  that  he  did  not,  but 
after  they  had  all  retired  he  and  his  sister  came  with  guitar 
and  flute,  took  seats  on  the  piazza  and  serenaded  the  sleepers 
for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Of  course  it  awoke  all  of  them  in  the  cottage,  and  they 
enjoyed  the  singing,  for  both  had  beautiful  voices  and  were 
tine  musicians. 

The  three  girls  raised  a  window  upstairs  to  listen,  and  a 

few  moments  later,  when  the  serenade  ceased,  the  clear 

7,  # 

sweet  notes  of  a  nightingale  were  heard  coming  from  the 
branches  of  a  tree  in  front  of  the  cottage. 

The  two  singers  on  the  piazza  listened,  not  knowing  what 
it  was,  as  neither  of  them  had  ever  heard  a  nightingale,  for 
the  bird  was  not  a  native  of  that  clime.  When  the  night¬ 
ingale  ceased  the  cooing  of  a  pair  of  doves  followed,  and  in¬ 
stantly  Evelyn  and  the  girls  knew  that  it  was  Fred’s  ven¬ 
triloquism.  They  were  delighted  over  the  discovery,  but 
refrained  from  making  any  demonstration  that  would  re¬ 
veal  the  fact  that  they  were  even  awake. 

When  it  ceased  the  brother  and  sister  went  away,  both  of 
them  actually  believing  that  they  had  tempted  the  doves  and 
some  other  kind  of  a  bird  to  sing  in  response  to  their 
serenade. 

The  next  morning,  when  they  met  at  the  breakfast  table, 
Evelvn  exclaimed : 

%j 

“Oh,  Fred,  what  a  beautiful  thing  your  response  to  that 
serenade  was !  The  notes  were  so  soft  and  clear  and  sweet 
on  the  still  night  air  that  it  all  seemed  like  a  dream  to  me 
as  I  listened. ” 

“Well,  they  sang  beautifully,  too/’  said  Fred. 

“Indeed  they  did!  Better  than  I  ever  heard  them  be¬ 
fore.” 

“I  thought  so  too,”  put  in  Margie.  “We  must  return 
the  compliment.” 

“Yes !  Yes  !  Let’s  go  over  there  to-night  and  give  them 
a  regular  ballyhoo  serenade.” 

“Indeed  you  won’t !”  put  in  Evelyn.  “We  will  give  them 
the  best  sentimental  songs  we  have,  and  then  I  want  Fred 
to  repeat  the  nightingale  and  dove  notes.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Dick.  “Throw  sentiment  at  him 
hard  enough  to  break  the  windows  of  his  room.” 

“Well,  they  sang  sentimental  songs  to  us,  didn't  they? 
And  isn’t  it  the  custom  in  all  serenades?” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  said  Margie,  “apd  we  won’t  sing  any 
other  kind  of  songs,  and  now  let's  have  an  understanding 
about  the  music.  1  11  take  my  guitar,  Mary  hers,  Evelyn 
her  mandolin  and  Fred,  you  must  play  your  violin,  Terry 
the  flute,  and  Dick,  what  instrument  do  you  prefer?” 

“My  jaw  bones,”  he  replied. 

“All  right,’  she  laughed.  “What  do  you  play  on,  Joe?” 

“A  bass  drum.” 


“Indeed  you  won't, 
band.” 


There's  no  such  instrument  in  our 


“Oh,  the  big  dish  pan  will  do!” 


“What's  the  matter  with  you,  Joe?  Don't  yon  want  to 
go  with  us?” 

“Yes:  I  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  a  suit  of  new  clothes.” 

“Well,  what  instrument  will  you  play  onr” 

“Oh,  I’ll  play  on  Dick’s  jaw  bones.” 

“Not  on  your  life,”  returned  Dick,  “you  have  jaw  bones 
of  your  own,  and  -they  are  as  good  as  mine  too. 

Thev  arranged  the  programme,  and  some  time  during  the 
day  Eva  Benning  came  over  to  the  cottage.  The  girls  were 
most  enthusiastic  in  their  expressions  of  delight  over  the 

serenade  of  the  evening  before. 

“Now,  dear,”  said  Evelyn,  “we  a-e  going  to  come  over  to 
serenade  you  this  evening,  but  you  mustn  t  let  any  of  the 
others  of  the  family  know  it.” 

“Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  that,  for  when  you  all  sing  to¬ 
gether  it  is  such  delightful  music.” 

In  the  meantime  up  at  the  office,  Dick,  Terry,  Joe  and 
Fred  arranged  to  surprise  not  only  the  inmates  of  the  Ben¬ 
ning  cottage,  but  the  three  girls  who  were  with  them.  They 
agreed  to  give  the  “bullfrog  chorus.”  which  made  such  a 
great  hit  when  the  Fearnot  minstrels  were  on  the  road.  It 
was  so  arranged  that  it  would  chime  in  with  almost  any 
tune;  so  they  didn't  let  the  girls  know  anything  about  it. 

That  evening  Benning  and  his  sister  came  over  to  the 
cottage  and  had  a  very  enjoyable  time.  They  went  home 
about  ten  o’clock.  It  was  eleven  when  the  serenaders  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  piazza  of  the  Benning  cottage. 

Eva  had  arranged  seats  for  them  and  when  the  music 
began  the  inmates  of  other  cottages  on  the  right  and  left, 
quietly  opened  their  windows  to  listen. 

Several  songs  were  rendered  exquisitely.  Then  came  the 
nightingale  and  dove,  which  astonished  those  in  the  other 
cottages  as  much  as  it  did  the  Benning  family.  When  it 
was  finished  they  struck  up  another  tune,  and  the  boys 
began  singing  to  the  girls'  music.  Suddenly  Terry  began 
croaking  like  a  big  ten-pound  bullfrog.  Dick  followed,  then 
Joe  chimed  in,  Fred  making  the  fourth  one,  each  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  key.  Their  notes  were  clear  and  distinct,  and  most 
perfect  imitations  of  the  bullfrog.  Evelvn,  Mary  and 
Margie  were  astounded,  but  they  went  on  with  the  music. 
Of  course  they  hr,d  heard  the  bullfrog  chorus  before,  but 
they  hadn’t  thought  of  it  in  many  months. 

1  here  was  perfect  harmony,  but  it  was  a  novelty  to  those 
who  heard  it  for  the  first  time. 

Suddenly  all  ceased  but  one  little  frog,  who  seemed  to 
be  away  out  on  the  lake,  and  even  the  music  ceased  that  th*' 
listeners  might  hear. 

Fred  s  ventriloquial  art  in  that  line  was  simply  perfect. 
The  little  frog  seemed  to  be  swimming  to  the  shore  whore 
he  was  joined  by  another  one.  They  drew  nearer  and  near¬ 
er,  as  though  hopping  over  the  ground  and  making  their  1 

way  np  on  the  steps  of  the  piazza  where  the  full  chorus  burst 
forth  again. 

The  serenade  ended,  the  party  returned  to  the  cottage, 
satisfied  that  they  had  treated. their  listeners  to  something 
entirely  new. 

Next  morning,  while  they  were  at  breakfast,  a  half 
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do  ion  young  people,  led  by  the  matron  of  one  of  the  cot- 
:age>.  came  trooping  in. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,"  exclaimed  the  matron,  the  wife  of  a 
very  wealthy  cottage  owner,  “I  want  to  see  and  hear  those 
trained  bullfrogs  again. ”• 

“Why,  we  haven't  any  bullfrogs,”  he  laughed,  and  the 
hilarity  became  so  great  that  the  visitors  wondered  what  it 
all  .meant. 

“Why,  bless  me,  we  heard  the  frogs  last  night,  and  it 
actually  drew  one  from  the  lake,  because  we  heard  him 
croaking  all  the  way  up  to  the  house.” 

“Yes.  and  we  heard  the  doves  in  the  tree,  and  some  other 
kind  of  bird  whose  notes  were  sweeter  than  a  mocking 
bird,”  said  one  of  the  young  people. 

“Well,  all  the  same  we  have  no  frogs  or  birds. ” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  the  lady  asked,  “do  you  mean  for  us  to 
understand  that  those  notes  we  heard  were  all  imitations  ?” 

“That's  just  what  it  was,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well!  Well!  What  a  novelty !  How  perfect  the  imi¬ 
tations  were.  Please,  all  of  you,  come  to  my  home  this 
evening  and  let  us  hear  them  again.  You  know  we  have 
double  parlors  in  our  cottage,  and  the  young  people  can 
dance  till  midnight  if  they  wish  to.” 

“All  right.  We  will  leave  it  with  the  girls.  You  ladies 
can  arrange  it  to  suit  yourselves,”  and  after  breakfast  the 
boys  hurried  up  to  the  office. 

In  the  afternoon  young  Benning  persuaded  Margie  and 
Evelyn  to  go  riding  with  him  in  the  Benning  carriage. 
Mary  preferred  to  remain  at  the  cottage  with  Eva  Benning, 
who  had  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  about  the  wonderful 
accomplishments  that  enabled  the  young  men  to  imitate 
birds  and  frogs. 

She  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  ask  Mary  if 
Mr.  Fearnot  was  engaged  to  Miss  Olcott. 

“Really,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Mary.  “He  has  paid  her 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  they  are  very  great  friends. 
I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  find  out  if  they  are  engaged,  but 
none  of  us  have  ever  been  able  to  do  so.  He  is  so  polite  and 
attentive  to  all  ladies  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  that 
one  can  never  tell  what  his  feelings  or  intentions  are.” 

Mary  suspected  that  she  was  trying  to  find  out  about  it 
as  much  for  her  own  purpose  as  for  that  of  her  brother. 

When  the  girls  returned  from  the  ride  with  Benning  they 
found  that  another  magnificent  bouquet  of  flowers  had 
corne  up  from  Utica  for  Evelyn. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Benning,”  she  exclaimed,  “they  are  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  I  ever  saw !  I  know  they  are 

jr  expensive,  and  really  I  think  you  ought  not  to  be  so 
S' '.avagant,  for  I  appreciate  a  simple  little  flower  just  as 
much  as  I  would  the  most  expensive  bouquet.” 

“But  do  you  read  the  meaning  of  flowers?”  he  asked. 

“  \  do  sometimes,  but  I  never  thought  of  doing  so  lately.” 

“Please  read  them,  then,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  I  will,”  she  laughed. 

“So  will  I,”  put  in  Margie.  “I  understand  the  language 
of  flowers,  too,  but  1  suppose  they  speak  only  to  Evelyn, 
not  to  any  one  else.”  ' 


“Now,  Margie,”. protested  Evelyn,  “don't  you  go  to  teas¬ 
ing,  or  you  will  make  Mr.  Benning  blush.” 

Margie  looked  at  him  and  saw  that  his  face  was  almost 
crimson,  and  he  was  considerably  confused  too. 

His  sister  went  to  his  rescue  by  making  a  funny  remark, 
and  he  managed  to  get  away  while  they  were  laughing. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  INFATUATED  RIVALS. 

That  evening  the  entire  party  visited  the  cottage  of  the 
Lanes  where  more  than  a  score  of  other  young  people  had 
gathered,  besides  a  number  of  elder  ones. 

The  big  double  parlors  were  thrown  open  and  brilliantly 
lighted,  while  the  piazzas,  and  the  tree  in  front  of  the  cot¬ 
tage,  were  hung  with  Chinese  lanterns. 

Evelyn  had  been  in  the  house  scarcely  ten  minutes  when 
young  Benning  reached  her  side,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  sticking  to  her  during  the  entire  evening. 

He  was  a  fine  conversationalist^  a  splendid  dancer,  and 
very  popular  with  all  the  ladies  present.  Some  of  the  girls 
became  a  bit  jealous  as  they  watched  his  extreme  devotion 
to  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fred  was  equally  as  attentive  to  Eva 
Benning,  but  he  danced  with  several  other  young  ladies 
during  the  evening.  In  fact  all  four  of  the  boys  were  in 
great  demand.  Terry  insisted  on  a  lady  fifty  years  of  age 
dancing  with  him.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  grown 
daughters  who  were  present,  and  a  graceful  dancer  she  was 
too.  The  truth  is  he  didn't  wish  to  attract  attention  by 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  Mary  and  didn’t  care  to  ex¬ 
cite  her  jealousy  by  paying  attention  to  any  of  the  girls.  He 
was  very  particular  about  that. 

The  lady’s  husband  was  present  and  enjoyed  seeing  his 
wife  dance  with  a  young  man. 

“Look  here,  Olcott,”  he  said  to  Terry.  “I  see  you  are 
stuck  on  my  wife.  I  merely  mention  it  to  you  that  you  may 
know  she  is  married,  and  that  I  have  no  intention  of  leav¬ 
ing  her  a  widow/” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “She  is  the  handsomest 
girl  in  the  room,  and  the  best  dancer.” 

“Say,  Jessie,  how  is  that?”  the  husband  asked  his  wife. 

“I  feel  highly  complimented,”  she  laughed.  “I  didn’t 
know  before,  though,  that  Mr.  Olcott  had  such  good  taste.” 

“Oh,  I’m  old  enough  to  know  a  good  thing  when  I  see 
it,”  put  in  Terry.  “I  don’t  want  to  go  falling  in  love  with 
any  of  these  young  ladies,  hence  I  prefer  to  dance  with  a 
married  lady.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  m'atter  with  you?  Don’t  you  want  to 
fall  in  love  witli  a  pretty  girl  ?”  a  married  man  asked. 

“Not  at  present.  I  don’t  want  to  make  the  mistake  of 
marrying  and  settling  down  until  I  get  through  sowing  my 
wild  oats.  A  pretty  girl  is  about  the  only  thing  that  can 
jturn  my  head,  and  my  mother  has  repeatedly  made  me 
promise  that  I  wouldn’t  marry  until  I  grew  a  beard,  [f  I 
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fall  in  love  with  a  girl  I  want  to  marry  her  right  away.  No 
long  engagements  for  me.” 

After  dancing  an  hour  or  so  the  music  began  and  no 
opera  singers,  of  even  world-wide  reputation,  ever  sang  be¬ 
fore  a  more  interested  audience.  They  sang  song  after 
song  and  finally  the  ‘‘Bullfrog”  chorus  came  in.  It  really 
broke  up  the  young  people,  for  it  was  the  greatest  novelty 
in  the  musical  line  they  had  ever  heard. 

Suddenly  the  music  ceased,  and  the  clear  notes  of  a  dove 
and  nightingale  were  heard,  coming  through  the  open  win¬ 
dows  from  the  trees  in  front  of  the  cottage.  The  imitations 
were  so  perfect  that  at  least  a  dozen  young  ladies  slipped 
softly  out  upon  the  piazza  and  looked  up  in  the  trees,  as  if 
trying  to  find  the  songsters  in  the  moonlight. 

Young  Benning  led  Evelyn  out  there,  and  a  little  later 
they  were  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  piazza,  talking  in 
low  tones.  Three  different  times  he  attempted  to  declare 
his  love  for  her,  but  she,  aware  of  his  intention,  foiled  him 
each  time  by  deftly  changing  the  topic,  or  calling  his  at¬ 
tention  to  something  that  was  going  on  near  them.  He 
became  almost  frantic  in  his  desperation,  and  she  pitied 
him  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

After  a  while,  when  dancing  was  resumed,  Fred  ap¬ 
proached  them  saying : 

“Look  here,  Benning,  I  would  like  the  pleasure  of  a 
dance  with  the  little  girl  myself.” 

“Of  course  you  would,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “So 
would  every  other  gentleman  in  the  house,  but  this  dance 
is  mine.” 

Evelyn  looked  at  him  as  though  astonished,  but  before 
she  could  say  anything  he  seized  her  hand  and  led  her  out 
on  the  floor. 

“Why,  Mr.  Benning,”  she  said,  “I'm  surprised  at  you. 
I’ve  danced  four  times  already  with  you,  and  I’m  sure  t 
was  not  engaged  to  dance  this  set  with  any  one.” 

“Did  you  wish  to  dance  with  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

“Not  particularly.  He  is  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  and 
so  is  his  sister,  but  I  always  enjoy  dancing  or  singing  with 
him.” 

“Oh,  well,  you  see  him  every  day  and  every  evening !” 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  wish  to  offend  him  on  that  account,  nor 
do  1  wish  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  others  present  by 
giving  you  all  the  dances.  You  know  how  people  will  talk. 
There  are  other  young  ladies  here  who  will  accuse  me  of 
monopolizing  your  society,  which,  I  assure  you,  would  not 
be  at  all  pleasant.” 

“Miss  Olcott,  I  can't  see  any  other  young  lady  in  the 
house  but  you,”  he  blurted  out. 

“Oh,  that’s  nonsense,”  said  she.'  “There  are  more  than 
u  score  of  other  young  ladies  in  the  house,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  young  men  to  see  that  they  enjoy  themselves.” 

She  danced  that  set  with  him,  apd  as  soon  as  he  led  her 
to  her  seat  she  looked  around  and  catching  F fed's  eye,  beck¬ 
oned  to  him. 

He  was  talking  to  a  young  lady,  but  excusing  himself, 
promptly  went  to  her  side. 

She  hud  sent  Benning  for  a  glass  of  water. 


“Fred,  it  was  not  true  that  I  was  engaged  to  dance  that, 
set  with  him.  I  want  to  dance  the  next  set  with  you.”  jE 

“All  right,  little  girl,”  and  then  leaning  over,  asked  in  a , 
whisper.  “Do  you  want  me  to  put  a  head  on  him?” 

“No,  but  I  want  you  to  take  me  away  from  him.” 

“Are  you  getting  tired  of  him.” 

“Oh,  don’t  ask  so  many  questions.  You  have  often 

chided  me  for  asking  them.” 

« Are  you  afraid  you  will  fall  in  love  with  him  ?” 

“No,  but  I'm  afraid  he  is  trying  to  fall  in  love  with  me, 
and  I  don’t  want  it.  Why  do  you  force  me  to  make  such 
confessions  ?”* 

“Why,  little  girl,  don't  you  know'  that  confession  is  good 
for  the  soul  ?  Why  not  clear  your  conscience  at  once  by  con¬ 
fessing  your  are  in  love  with  me?” 

“Oh,  you  foolish  boy,”  she  whispered,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  added:  “Here  he  comes  with  a  glass  of  water  for 
% 

me.” 

She  took  the  glass  of  w'ater,  smiled,  thanked  Benning 
and  sipped  it  several  times,  returned  the  glass  to  him,  and 
as  he  started  off  with  it  Fred  caught  him  by  the  arm  and 
said : 

“Say,  old  fellow,  you  go  and  sit  in  the  ice  box  and  cool  off, 
while  I  dance  the  next  set  with  Miss  Olcott.” 

“She’s  going  to  dance  with  me,”  said  Benning,  w'ith  just 
a  tinge  of  doggedness  in  his  tone. 

“Oh,  that  won’t  do  !  No  monopolies  are  allowed  at  this 
place.  Young  ladies  are  already  protesting  that  you  can't 
see  anybody  but  Miss  Olcott,  and  I’ve  been  asked  to  break 
it  up.”  | 

“That’s  right,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “You  are  a  good 
Samaritan,  Fred.  1  enjoy  dancing  with  Mr.  Benning  verv 
much,  but  there  are  other  ladies  present  who  are  entitled  to 
some  of  his  attention,  and  he  must  bestow  it  accordingly.” 

Benning  went  away  fairly  gnashing  his  teeth,  for  he  was 
most  thoroughly  and  completely  infatuated  with  the  little 
beauty.  , 

.“He  mustn’t  interfere  with  me!”  he  muttered  to  himself, 

“  lor  I  won  t  have  it,”  and  his  eyes  flashed  vengefully  as  he 
watched  them  going  round  the  room  in  the  mazes  of  the 
waltz. 


On  the  way  back  to  the  cottage  after  the  dance  w’as  over, 
Joe  Jencks  remarked  to  Fred : 

“Old  man,  you  want  to  look  out  for  Benning.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  Fred  asked. 

I  think  he  has  lost  his  head  entirelv.  1  w'as  watching 
him  when  you  look  Evelyn  away  from  him  for  the  dance, 
and  l  could  see  a  fierce  expression  in  his  face  that  told  plain¬ 
ly  that  he  didn  t  like  the  situation,  nor  had  any  special 

love  for  you.” 

% 


Now,  Fied,  said  Evelyn,  who  was  leaning  on  his  arm. 
“please  don’t  have  any  trouble  with  him.  I  didn't  intend 
to  dance  with  him  so  much  to-night,  but  the  truth  is  1 
( ou hi n  t  get  rid  of  him.  He  is  an  accomplished  young 
man,  very  entertaining,  a  graceful  dancer  and  all  that,  but 
lie  really  made  me  feel  uncomfortable  by  insisting  on 
dancing  every  set  with  me. 

“  That's  all  right,  little  girl.  I  saw  how  you  were  placed. 
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If  you  just  say  the  word  we  will  throw  him  into  the  lake 
wi:h  a  fifty  pound  stone  tied  to  his  neck.” 

"Well,  don't  do  that  till  I  do  sav  the  word.” 

“No,  of  course  not!  But  I  don't  want  to  have  you  an¬ 
noyed  by  anybody  else  but  myself.” 

"You  never  annoy  me,  Fred,  except  when  you  talk  just 
to  tease  me.” 

"Well,  I  really  felt  proud  of  you  to-night.  I  heard  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  complimenting  you  for  your  sweet 
voice  as  well  as  skill  as  a  musician,  and  Mrs.  Lane  said  to 
me  that  you  danced  like  a  fairv.” 

"Great  Scott,”  said  Joe,  who  was  walking  alongside  of 
Evelyn.  “I  think  I  would  chop  off  a  few  days  of  my  life  if 
Amalie  were  here.  What  a  sensation  she  would  have  made 
there  to-night !” 

"Joe,  Margie,  Mary  and  I  have  repeatedly  written  to  her, 
urging  her  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  she  keeps  putting  it  off 
until  I  am  afraid  the  season  will  pass  before  she  makes  up 
her  mind  about  it.  I  even  told  her  that  you  never  let  a  day 
pass  without  begging  us  to  extend  the  invitation  to  her.  L 
suspect  that  she  is  afraid  you  will  think  that  if  she  I 
came  out  here  it  would  be  merely  to  see  you  again.” 

"Great  Scott,  Evelyn,  doesn’t  she  want  to  see  me?” 

“Of  course  she  does,  but  young  ladies  in  love  are  sensi¬ 
tive  about  such  things.” 

“Well,  she  may  have  other  reasons,”  put  in  Fred,  “for  it 
is  a  long,  long  trip  for  a  girl  to  make  alone.  We  must  all 
go  out  there  at  the  next  round  up  and  bring  her  back  with 
us.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  we  girls  can  go  too,  Fred?” 

“Of  course  I  do!  All  three  of  you.  I  never  want  to  go 
out  there  again  unless  you  girls  go  with  us.  We  have  such 
jolly  times  when  we  have  you  out  there.” 

“'Well,  if  Margie  and  Mary  will  go  I  will  too.” 

They  reached  the  cottage,  and  as  it  was  midnight,  they 
lost  little  time  in  retiring. 

The  next  morning,  about  an  hour  after  going  to  the 
office  of  the  company,  Fred  walked  over  to  the  post  office. 
There  he  met  young  Benning  and  bowed  to  him. 

Benning  returned  it  rather  coldly,  and  when  he  came  out 
of  the  post  office,  said  to  him : 

“Fearnot,  I  want  to  see  you  a  few  moments,”  and  they 
walked  off  some  little  distance  from  the  others. 

“I  don’t  like  the  cool,  impudent  way  you  took  Miss  Olcott 
away  from  me  last  night,  and  I  want  to  put  the  question 
plainly:  Have  you  any  special  claim  to  her?  Or  in  other 
words,  are  you  engaged  to  her?” 

“No,  I’m  not  engaged  to  her,  but  as  to  having  any 
special  claims  on  her,  we  are  fast  friends,  have  known  each 
other  for  nearly  three  years,  and  to  that  extent  I  have  a 
special  claim  on  her.  She  is  the  sister  of  my  partner,  and  is 
a  warm  friend  of  my  own  sister.  You  used  the  word  impu¬ 
dent  in  asking  the  question,  and  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
you  take  it  back.  I’m  not  used  to  having  such  an  expression 
applied  to  me.” 

“I  was  referring  to  your  manner  and  not  to  yourself 

personally,” 

“That  -  a  distinction  without  a  difference,”  returned 


Fred.  “The  same  expression  might  describe  your  conduct 
toward  all  the  ladies  present,  for  you  coolly,  if  not  impu¬ 
dently  ignored  them,  devoting  all  your  time  to  Miss  Ol¬ 
cott.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said.  “I  was  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  pay  attention  to  any  lady  present.” 

“You  are  mistaken  there.  Every  gentleman,  in  such  a 
gathering  as  that,  is  under  obligation  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  ladies  present.  It’s  a  social  obli¬ 
gation  which  no  gentleman  can  afford  to  neglect.  Of  course 
I  don’t  mean  to  lecture  you  about  your  social  duties,  but 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  quite  a  number  of  your  acquain¬ 
tances  last  night  commented  on  your  attention  to  Miss  Ol¬ 
cott.” 

“Pardon  me,  please,  but  I  can’t  believe  that.” 

“Very  well,  I  won’t  insist  on  your  believing  it,  nor  will 
I  give  you  the  names  of  any  of  the  ladies  whom  I  heard 
comment  on  it ;  but  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so  1  will  give  you 
the  names  of  about  a  dozen  of  the  gentlemen,  some  of  them 
old  enough  to  be  your  father,  and  will  not  be  betraying  any 
|  confidence  either.  You  are  certainly  old  enough  yourself 
to  know  that  no  gentleman  can  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  a  lady,  at  a  social  entertainment  like  that,  without  ex¬ 
citing  comment.” 

“You  can’t  stop  people  from  gossiping.” 

“Very  true,  but  you  can  avoid  giving  them  a  topic  to 
gossip  about.” 

“I  don’t  trouble  myself  about  gossips.  I  merely  wanted 
to  know  when  1  spoke  to  you,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
field  was  clear  and  open  for  the  best  man.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Miss  Olcott  is  here  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  her  brother,  just  as  my  sister  is  with  me.  I’ll  give 
you  a  little  hint  though,  that  if  you  want  to  knock  yourself 
out  the  first  round,  just  rush  in  to  monopolize  the  young 
lady  as  you  did  last  night,  for  she  doesn't  like  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  gossip.” 

“I,  suppose  you  mean  by  that  that  you  will  knock  me 
out.” 

“No,  sir.  I  mean  you  will  knock  yourself  out.  She  will 
draw  the  line  at  you  herself.” 

“You  wouldn't  object  to  that,  would  you?” 

“I  object  to  nothing  whatever  that  she  does,'’  replied 
Fred.  “She  understands  thoroughly  what  is  right  and 
proper  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  if  you  violate  what  she 
thinks  is  one  of  the  rules  of  propriety,  not  .only  she,  but 
the  other  young  ladies  will  rule  you  off  the  track.  I  see  you 
have  the  idea  in  your  mind  that  I  have  personal  objections 
to  your  paying  attention  to  Miss  Olcott,  but  you  art  greatly 
mistaken.  If  it  is  your  intention  to  try  to  win  her,  I  for 
one  will  throw  no  obstacles  in  your  way,  for  it  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  her  only.” 

“All  right.  I  thank  you  for  the  information,”  and  with 
that  he  bowed  rather  stiffly  and  walked  away,  leaving  Fred 
to  return  to  his  office. 

“I'm  sorry  he  didn’t  give  me  an  excuse  to  pull  his  nose 
for  him,”  mused  Fred,  as  he  wended  his  way  back  to  the 
office,  “his  assumption  of  superiority  set  my  fingers  to  itch- 
1  ing  to  get  his  nose  between  them,  but  from  this  time  out  he 
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will  go  his  way  and  I’ll  go  mine.  I  don’t  care  to  have  any¬ 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  him.  His  pretty  sister  almost 
worships  him,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  sing  his 
praises  to  the  other  girls.  He's  got  a  streak  of  egotism  about 
him  as  big  as  a  fence  rail.” 

Fred  said  nothing  to  the  other  boys  about  his  meeting 
with  Benning,  for  he  knew  that  to  do  so  would  make  them 
predisposed  to  guy  the  young  man  and  have  fun  with  him. 

The  flowers  kept  coming  from  Utica  daily  for  Evelyn,  for 
the  vouim  man  had  a  very  liberal  allowance  made  to  him 

J  o  * 

by  an  indulgent  father.  The  other  girls  in  the  place  looked 
upon  him  as  a  great  catch,  and  the  very  fact  that  such  ex¬ 
pensive  bouquets  were  sent  to  Evelyn  daily  could  not  be  kept 
concealed  from  them. 

The  gossips  began  to  talk  about  an  early  engagement  if 
not  marriage. 

He  called  at  the  cottage  about  three  evenings  in  the  week, 
and  Evelyn  begged  so  hard  of  Margie  and  Mary  -to  stay 
with  her,  so  as  to  avoid  being  left  alone  with  him,  that  they 
hadn’t  the  heart  to  refuse,  though  Terry  and  Dick  felt  that 
it  was  a  hardship  on  them. 

“Look  here,  Evelyn,”  said  Dick  to  her  one  morning  at 
the  breakfast  table,  “if  you  don't  give  that  fellow  his  walk¬ 
ing  papers  pretty  soon  we'll  throw  him  into  the  lake.” 

“I  can't  do  it  till  he  proposes,”  replied  Evelyn. 

“Then  give  him  a  chance  to  propose  and  end  it,  for  he 
certainly  is  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  take  any  hints.  He 
is  too  badly  gone  on  you  for  that.” 

“I  guess  I  had  better  go  back  to  Fredonia,  for  I'm  be¬ 
coming  frightened,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Indeed  you  won’t,”  said  Margie,  “for  if  you  do  Mary 
and  I  will  leave  here,  too,  and  just  see  what  a  fix  the  boys 
would  be  in  then  !” 

“ That  would  make  the  matter  worse,  little  girl,”  said 
Fred,  “for  he  would  go  down  there  to  Fredonia,  live  at 
the  hotel,  and  spend  at  least  half  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
each  day  swinging  on  the  front  gate.  You  had  better  give 
him  a  chance,  and  then  see  that  the  mitten  fits  him  when 
you  give  it  to  him.” 

“Now,  Fred,  don't  you  go  advising  me  in  that  way.  I 
might  accept  him.” 

“Well,  if  you  do,  be  sure  to  let  me  act  as  best  man.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Evelyn’s  infatuated  admirer  proposes. 


Evelyn  became  so  much  worried  over  the  ardent  atten 
tions  paid  her  by  young  Benning  that  she  finally  beggec 
lerry  to  let  her  go  back  home  to  Fredonia. 

Oh,  don  t  think  about  that,”  said  he.  “You  woulc 
be  in  even  more  trouble  than  here,  for  he  would  be  sun 
to  follow  you,  and  you  would  have  to  fight  it  out  with  hin 
there.  Here  we  can  all  help  you.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  that  you  are,”  she  replied. 

“The  deuce  we  are  not !  Isn’t  Marv  and  Margie  sitting 


up  with  him,  to  shut  him  ofl  from  becoming  too  senti¬ 
mental,  every  evening  that  he  is  here?  You  Wouldn  t  have 
any  such  guards  down  home,  and,  besides,  if  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  him  a  thrashing,  we  boys  are  here  ready  to  do 
it.” 

“That's  all  nonsense.  I  won’t  have  it.  There  must  not 
be  any  quarreling  or  trouble  at  all.  That's  why  I  want  to 
go  home,  in  order  to  escape  such  a  possibility.” 

“Well,  it  won't  do  for  you  to  go.  That  would  leave 
Margie  and  Mary  here,  and  I'm  sure  they  would  soon 
break  up  and  go,  too.  We’d  be  in  a  deuce  of  a  fix.  Why 
don't  you  give  the  fellow  a  chance  to  propose,  and  then  send 
him  about  his  (msiness?” 

“Terry,  I  don't  think  he  would  go.  I  don't  think  he 
would  stay  rejected.” 

“Yes,  he  will.  He  will  have  to.” 

“I  don't  think  he  would.  You  remember  how  it  was 
with  Bessie  Hogan.  She  rejected  Joe  Morris  four  times, 
but  Joe  kept  right  after  her,  and  wouldn't  take  no  for  an 
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answer.” 

“Well,  she  married  him  at  last!” 

“So  she  did,  for  she  finally  decided  that  such  a  faithful 
lovpr  would  make  a  faithful  husband,  but  I  don't  want  to 
be  forced  to  any  such  conclusion  by  Mr.  Benning.” 

“Well,  give  him  a  chance  to  propose  and  reject  him. 
After  that  you  will  be  justified  in  refusing  to  see  him  when 
he  calls.  I  don't  believe  he  would  call  again  after  you  once 
refused  to  receive  him.” 

“Perhaps  he  wouldn't,  but  he  would  send  a  dozen  notes  a 
day.” 

“Well,  wouldn't  the  same  thing  happen  down  at  Fre¬ 
donia  ?” 


She  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  that,  but  was  greatlv 
troubled.  She  finally  made  up  her  mind  that  the  next  time 
he  invited  her  to  ride  with  him  she  would  go,  and  give  him 
a  chance,  and  see  if  her  objection  to  his  suit  would  end  the 
annoyance.  She  knew  that  nearlv  evervbodv  in  the  cottages 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  were  talking  about  his  attentions 
to  her,  and  they  fully  believed  that  she  would  accept  him. 

That  very  afternoon  he  drove  up  in  his  beautiful  rig 
again,  and  begged  her  to  take  a  spin  around  the  lake  with 
him. 

“Will  you  wait  till  I  change  my  dress?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  replied. 

She  kept  him  waiting  about  twenty  minutes,  and  when 
she  reappeared  she  was  a  vision  of  loveliness.  She  tripped 
along  the  gravel  walk  to  the  gate  and  took  a  seat  in  the  rig 
by  his  side. 

He  drove  a  splendid  pair  of  horses,  and  went  dashing 
along  the  boulevard  at  a  rapid  pace. 

“Oh,  they  are  a  beautiful  pair  of  steeds,”  she  remarked, 
es ;  Fm  proud  of  them,”  he  replied.  “They  are  high- 
spirited,  have  great  speed,  and  yet  most  thoroughly  trained. 


1  want  to  make  them  a  present  to  you.” 

my,  Mr.  Benning;  surely  you  don't  mean  that!  1 
really  eouldn  t  accept  such  a  present. 

“Olq  but  you  must,  and  take  me  with  them.”  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pour  out  a  story  of  passionate  love  that  reminded 
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her  of  Fred's  declaration  in  the  nightingale  scene,  which 
he  had  often  played  with  Elsie  Warner  and  others  on  the 
stage,  and  at  social  gatherings.  His  intense  earnestness  al¬ 
most  frightened  her;  but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  set¬ 
tle  the  question  once  for  all,  and  when  he  had  finished,  she 
said  to  him : 

“I'm  so  sorry  for  this,  Mr.  Benning.  It  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible,  for  the  reason  that  1  don't  love  you  as  a  wife  should 
love  a  husband,  and  marriage  without  love  is  a  fatal  mis¬ 
take  always,  for  under  such  circumstances  happiness  for 
either  is  an  utter  impossibility.” 

“ Don't  say  that!  Don't  say  that !  1  will  win  vour  love 
by  a  devotion  that  cannot  be  resisted.  Only  say  that  you 
will  be  mine,  if  I  can  win  your  love,  and  I  will  be  satisfied 
with  that.” 

“No,  it  can  never  be,  for  I  assure  you  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  love  you,  notwithstanding  I  both  admire  and  re¬ 
spect  you  for  the  many  manly  traits  you  have.  There  are 
other  young  ladies  here  who  would  be  glad  to  receiye  your 
attentions.  One  cannot  school  oneself  to  love  where  the 
natural  impulses  of  the  heart  do  not  urge  her  to  do  so. 
Some  people  love  at  first  sight  without  a  word  having  been 
spoken,  while  other  honest,  true  hearts  strive  in  vain  to  win 
another.” 

“Give  me  a  chance,  and  I  will  prove  to  your  satisfaction 
that  you  are  wrong  there.  I  believe  that  love  can  be  planted 
and  cultivated  until  it  reaches~perfection.” 

“Xo,  no !  That  cannot  be,  as  it  would  be  painful  to  both 
of  us.  I’m  sorry,  so  sorry;  but  it  cannot  be  helped.” 

All  the  way  round  the  lake  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  an 
eloquence  she  never  dreamed  he  was  capable  of.  She  knew 
that  he  was  sincere,  and  that  his  whole  heart  and  soul  was 
in  every  word  he  uttered.  Finally  he  told  her  that  life 
without  her  would  be  unbearable,  and  that  he  would  not  live 
it.  That  her  objection  would  wreck  his  entire  life,  and 
make  it  a  living  death. 

“Time  will  heal  the  wound,”  she  remarked.  “It  will  be 
a  living  death  for  both  were  you  to  marry  one  who  could 
not  love  you,  and  there  you  would  have  the  responsibility 
for  the  wrecking  of  her  life,  too.”  • 

“I  don’t  ask  you  to  marry  me  until  I  have  first  won  your 
love.” 

Several  times  she  was  strongly  tempted  to  confess  to  him 
that  her  love  had  already  been  won  by  another,  in  order  to 
show  him  how  futile  it  was  for  him  to  attempt  to  win  her ; 
but  that  was  a  confession  a  woman  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  never  likes  to  make. 

Suddenly  he  turned  and  asked : 

“Is  it  because  you  love  another  that  you  cannot  love  me?” 

“That  is  a  question  you  have  no  right  to  ask,  and  one 
that  no  lady  would  answer.  I'm  not  engaged  to  any  one.” 

“It’s  Fred  Fearnot,”  he  said  bitterly.  “I’ve  been  afraid 
of  him  all  along.” 

“Please  don’t  mention  his  name,  or  any  other  gentle¬ 
man’-,”  she  replied.  “This  is  extremely  painful  to  me,  he¬ 
rn'  -:-e  1  sympathize  deeply  with  you,  for  an  unrequited  love 
must  be  an  awful  thing.  It  is  best  that  we  should  never 

rreet  again,  Mr.  Benning.” 
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“No,  no!  1  won't  consent  to  that.  Please  consider  that 
nothing  has  been  said  about  it  at  all,  and  let  me  continue 
in  my  devotion  to  you.” 

“No,  Mr.  Benning;  that  must  not  be.  It  is  impossible  to 
change  my  decision.” 

“You  don’t  know!  You  don’t  know  what  changes  may 
come. 

• . 

“1  know  my  own  heart  well  enough,"  she  replied,  "ft 
will  only  be  painful  for  both  of  us  to  meet  again  after  this, 
but  I  assure  you  that  I  will  esteem  and  respect  you  as  much 
as  it  is  possible  for  one  to  esteem  another,  but  it  is  best  for 
both  of  us.” 

They  stopped  in  front  of  the  cottage,  where  Evelyn,  as  he 
assisted  her  out  of  the  vehicle,  extended  her  hand  to  him, 
saying : 

“Good-by,  Mr.  Benning.  We  must  not  meet  again.  I 
assure  you  that  this  is  the  first  great  regret  of  my  fife,  and 
that  it  is  fully  as  painful  to  me  as  it  is  to  you.” 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  kissed  it,  and  sprang  into 
the  vehicle  again  without  uttering  a  word. 

She  ran  up  the  walk  to  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  her  room,  greatly  agitated. 

She  heard  Mary  and  Margie  at  the  piano  in  the  parlor, 
but  had  been  in  the  room  but  a  few  moments  when  Margie 
entered  and  found  her  in  tears. 

“Evelyn,  dear,  what  is  the  matter?”  Margie  asked.  “I 
was  looking  through  the  window  and  saw  him  kiss  your 
hand.  Did  he  propose?” 

“Yes,  but  he  refuses  to  take  no  for  an  answer.  I  had  to 
tell  him  firmly  that  it  was  impossible,  and  that  we  must  not 
meet  again.  I  must  go  back  home  on  the  next  train.” 

“Indeed  you  won’t!  He  would  follow  you  there.  We 
will  protect  you  from  him,  but  at  home  you  would  have  to 
fight  it  out  alone  with  him.” 

“No,  I  wouldn’t.  He  would  never  meet  any  one  there 
but  mother,  and  once  would  be  sufficient  for  him.” 

“Well,  he  can’t  meet  you  here  if  you  don’t  wish  to  have 
him  do  so,  for  if  he  intruded  after  being  requested  not  to 
do  so4,  I’d  have  Mose  pick  him  up  in  his  arms  and  toss  him 
over  the  gate;  and  he  would  do  it,  too,  for  the  big  old  black 
fairly  worships  the  ground  you  walk  on.  Everybody  seems 
to  love  you,  dear,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,”  and 
Margie  caught  her  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her  all  over  her 
face.  Nevertheless  Evelyn  persisted  in  her  determination 
to  go  home,  and  began  packing  her  trunk. 

Margie  called  Mary  in,  and  as  fast  as  Evelyn  would  place 
an  article  of  dress  in  her  trunk,  they  would  throw  it  out, 
making  so  many  funny  remarks  that  at  last  she  had  to  give 
it  up  and  laugh  with  them. 

When  the  boys  came  home  in  the  evening  Margie  told 
them  the  story  of  what  had  happened. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  it  is  over  with,”  said  Terry.  “I  see  you 
followed  my  advice.  Now.  if  he  bothers  you  any  further 
I’ll  drive  his  head  right  down  between  his  shoulders.” 

“I’ll  wring  his  neck  for  him,”  said  Dick. 

“I’ll  knock  the  stuffing  out  of  him,”  put  in  Joe.  “What’ll 
you  do  to  him,  Fred?” 

“Not  a  thing.  I’ll  just  take  his  girl  myself,”  and  ho 
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caught  Evelyn  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  For  the  first 

n  v 

time  in  her  life  she  never  resisted  such  a  liberty  from  him. 

“That’s  right,  brother,”  said  Margie,  whose  one  great 
desire  was  to  see  them  engaged,  and  she  had  repeatedly 
tried  to  force  one  or  both  of  them  to  make  confessions. 
“Just  tell  her  you  will  take  her  yourself.” 

“Eve  got  her,”  he  laughed,  holding  her  firmly  in  his 
arms. 

“Oh,  stop  your  foolishness,”  she  said,  trying  to  get  away 
from  him. 

“No  foolishness  about  it,”  he  laughed,  and,  lifting  her 
off  her  feet,  he  went  whirling  around  the  room  with  her. 

Dick  seized  Margie  and  followed  suit,  and  Terry  laugh¬ 
ingly  caught  Mary  and  waltzed  around  after  them.  Joe, 
having  no  girl  present,  caught  up  the  piano  stool  in  his 
arms  and  went  waltzing  around  the  room,  too.  Their 
laughter  could  have  been  heard  a  block  away. 

“Now,  look  here,  little  girl,”  said  Fred;  “you  are  going 
to  stay  right  here  with  us,  for  if  you  leave  we’ll  close  up  the 
cottage  and  tie  a  bunch  of  crape  to  the  door-knob.  We 
can’t  do  without  you.” 

“Rut,  Fred,  we  girls  can’t  stay  here  all  the  time.” 

“Yes,  you  can.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  three  cottages 
are  being  built  for  your  parents,  and  that  they  are  coming 
up  next  season?” 

“Yes,  but  next  season  is  nearly  a  year  away.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Time  flies  fast  when  love  flaps  its 
wings.” 

“That's  so!  That’s  so!”  laughed  Margie,  clapping  her 
hands. 

The  boys  exerted  themselves  that  evening  to  amuse  the 
girls,  and  succeeded  admirably  in  doing  so. 

Two  young  ladies  (fame  in  from  one  of  the  cottages,  and 
in  the  conversation  repeated  a  good  deal  of  the  gossip  that 
was  going  on  in  the  place  about  Benning’s  attention  to  Miss 
Olcott. 

“The  fellow’s  stuck,  isn’t  he?”  laughed  Dick. 

“Badly,”  said  one  of  the  young  ladies.  “We  all  consider 
him  lost  to  us  altogether.” 

“There  you  are  wrong,”  said  Joe.  “There’s  an  old  say¬ 
ing  that  as  long  as  there’s  life,  there’s  hope,  and  as  long  as 
a  fellow  is  single  every  girl  has  a  chance  at  him.  But  let 
me  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  think  we  would  let  an  out¬ 
sider  come  in  and  take  one  of  these  beauties  aw:ay  from 
us?” 

“Not  on  your  life,”  laughed  Dick. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  wouldn’t  let  him  have 
•her?”  the  lady  asked. 

“  No ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  no  man  living  can  cut  us 
out.” 

After  a  good  deal  of  such  bantering  talk  the  young  ladies 
•eft,  and  Joe  escorted  them  to  their  homes. 

Both  of  them  tried  to  find  out  the  situation  from  him, 
but  he  told  them  nothing  further  than  that  he  didn’t  believe 
that  Benning  or  any  other  young  man  could  win  Miss  Ol¬ 
cott. 

“  W  hv,  is  she  e  ngaged  t  "  one  of  them  asked. 

“  No;  hut  I  think  she  has  an  ideal  that  she  is  looking  for. 


and  the  probabilities  are  the  will  remain  single  until  she 
meets  him.” 

“Why,  is  she  so  very  hard  to  please?” 

“1  guess  she  is  in  a  matter  of  that  kind.  She  is  not  the 
girl  to  accept  the  first  offer  with  thanks;  but  if  she  should 
happen  to  fall  in  love  with  a  fellow  she  would  marry  him  if 
he  didn’t  have  a  dollar  in  the  world,  or  a  roof  over  his  head ; 
but  she  has  a  happy  home  in  Fredonia,  where  every  one 
loves  her,  and  hence  she  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  marry¬ 
ing  where  she  doesn't  love.” 

“How  is  it  you  haven’t  fallen  in  love  with  her,  Mr. 
Jencks?” 

“Why,  I  do  love  her,”  he  laughed.  “We  all  love  her.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know;  but  only  one  can  marry  her.” 

“None  of  us  are  thinking  about  marrying,”  and  then, 
turning  suddenly,  asked : 

“Do  you  want  to  marry?” 

“Yes,”  she  laughed.  “I'm  waiting  all  the  time,  and  on 
the  lookout  for  the  right  man  to  come  along.” 

“That’s  it,”  he  replied.  “I  guess  that’s  what  Miss  Ol¬ 
cott  is  waiting  for.  That’s  what  all  you  ladies  are  on  the 
lookout  for.” 

“Well,  ain't  you  gentlemen  looking  out,  too,  for  the  right 
girl  to  show  up  ?” 

“Yes.  I’m  on  the  lookout  all  the  time.” 

“You’ve  seen  all  the  girls  here;  don’t  any  of  them  suit 
you?” 

“Yes,  but  the  trouble  is  I  haven't  fallen  in  love  with  any 
of  them  vet.” 

“Oh,  I  know  what  the  trouble  is  with  you,”  laughed  the 
other  one.  “Miss  Fearnot  told  me  about  a  big  blonde  out 
in  Colorado  to  whom  vou  were  very  devoted.” 

“Oh,  ves.  Thev  throw  her  at  me  on  every  occasion.  Tliev 
have  been  trying  to  persuade  her  to  pay  us  a  visit,  but  so 
far  they  haven’t  succeeded.  She’d  be  the  tallest  lady  in 
New  Era,  and  she’s  a  beauty,  too.” 

He  left  them  at  the  gate  of  their  residence,  and  returned 
home. 

On  the  way  back  he  saw  some  one  strolling  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake  under  the  shadows  of  the  big  oaks.  He 
watched  him  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  as  he  passed  out  into 
the  moonlight  he  recognized  3Toung  Benning. 

“By  George!”  he  mentally  exclaimed.  “I  wonder  if  the 
poor  fellow  is  looking  for  a  deep  place  in  which  to  drown 
himself?  He  is  hard  hit,  and  I  guess  he  thinks  life  isn't 
worth  living.” 

He  went  on  to  the  cottage,  and,  finding  that  the  others 
had  retired",  followed  their  example. 

The  next  morning  he  told  Dick  where  he  had  seen  Ken¬ 
ning  the  night  before. 

“Poor  fellow,”  said  Duncan.  “I  feel  sorry  for  him.  I 
hope  lie  will  do  nothing  rash.” 

“So  do  I,  but  he  seems  to  be  completely  off  his  base. 
Isn't  it  strange  how  a  girl  can  turn  a  fellow’s  head  that 
way  ?” 

“Yes,  it  is.  I  have  thought  about  it  often;  but.  see  here. 
Joe.  don't  speak  of  it  when'  the  others  can  hear  you.  Eve- 
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lyn  is  very  much  worried,  and  we  want  to  let  her  hear  as 
little  about  him  as  possible.” 

That  day  another  great  bouquet  of  magnificent  flowers 
came  from  Plica  for  Miss  Olcott.  She  received  it,  placed  it 
in  a  vase,  but  never  took  a  flower  from  it,  though  Margie 
and  Marv  did. 

When  the  boys  came' back  to  dinner  Margie  told  them  of 
the  arrival  of  the  flowers. 

‘‘That's  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “That’s  just  the  right 
thing  to  do.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  three  girls  were  seated 
on  the  piazza,  young  Benning  passed,  raised  his  hat  and 
bowed  to  them.  They  returned  the  salutation,  and  he 
passed  on. 

Several  days  passed.  The  flowers  came  regularly,  but  not 
once  did  young  Benning  visit  the  cottage.  His  sister, 
though,  dropped  in  often,  and  Margie  and  Mary  returned 
her  visits  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 

Twice  Fred  escorted  her  back  to  her  home,  acting  to¬ 
wards  her  as  though  she  were  a  queen,  worthy  of  every  at¬ 
tention  that  could  be  paid  her  by  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
land. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“i  KNOWED  IT  WAS  COMING,”  SAID  MOSE. 

\ 

One  afternoon,  a  few  days  after  Benning’s  proposal,  the 
girls  were  seated  on  the  piazza  of  the  cottage,  when  they 
saw  Benning  coming  that  way. 

Evelvn  arose  and  went  inside  to  her  room.  He  entered 
%/ 

the  gate,  and  was  welcomed  by  Mary  and  Margie,  who  in¬ 
vited  him  to  a  seat  on  the  piazza,  which  he  accepted. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  asked  for  Evelyn,  and  Margie  went 
inside  to  see  her. 

“Margie,  tell  him  I  have  a  headache,  and  that  I  can't  see 
him,”  said  Evelyn. 

“But,  really,  have  you  a  headache,  dear?” 

“'Yes,  but  I  think  it  is  the  result  of  nervousness.” 

Margie  kissed  her,  went  out  and  told  him  what  Miss  Ol¬ 
cott  had  said. 

He  understood,  of  course,  and  a  very  sad  look  came  into 
his  eves. 

He  went  away  very  much  dejected. 

As  he  strolled  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  Benning  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself : 

“I  could  win  her  if  he  were  out  of  the  way.  Fearnot  is 
the  -ole  obstacle,  and  I’m  going  to  have  it  out  with  him,  for 
life  is  not  worth  living  as  it  is.  He  must  get  out  of  the 
way,  or  it  will  be  a  fight  to  the  death  between  us.” 

A  couple  of  days  later  Fred  went  to  the  cottage  a  little 
before  -unset,  and  asked  Evelyn  to  take  a  row  on  the  lake 
with  him. 

“Of  course  I  will,  Fred.  Do  you  want  the  other  girls  to 

come  with  us?” 

“So,  I  don’t.  Let  Dick  and  Terry  take  care  of  them.” 


“But  are  they  coming  to  take  care  of  us?”  Margie 
asked. 

“1  don’t  knowr.  I’m  looking  out  for  my  girl,”  and  a  few 
minutes  later  he  and  Evelyn  were  seated  in  a  rowboat. 

He  pulled  off  up  towards  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  when 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  bridge  they  saw  a  soli¬ 
tary  figure  standing  in  the  middle  of  it,  leaning  against  the 
railing  and  looking  down  into  the  water.  The  sun  had 
dipped  down  below  the  trees,  throwing  up  a  golden  glow 
along  the  western  horizon. 

'  “Fred  !  Fred !”  whispered  Evelyn,  “turn  and  go  back.  I 
believe  that  is  Mr.  Benning  standing  on  the  bridge  yonder.” 

Fred  looked  a  few  minutes. 

“Yes;  that’s  Benning,”  and  he  turned  and  pulled  to¬ 
wards  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  Evelyn’s  back  was  then 
turned  towards  the  bridge,  and  not  once  did  she  look 
around. 

“He’s  there  yet,”  Fred  remarked,  when  they  had  gone 
about  a  mile. 

Evelyn  said  nothing,  and  in  a  little  while  Fred  began 
humming  a  sentimental  song.  She  soon  joined  in  it  with 
him.  The  stars  were  just  beginning  to  appear. 

“Evelyn,  old  girl,”  said  he,  “this  is  one  of  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  spots  I  was  ever  in,  and  I  enjoy  it  all  the  more  be¬ 
cause  you  are  here  with  us.  I  hope  you  haven’t  forgot 
what  I  told  you  last  year,  that  you  have  a  front  seat  in  my 
heart  and  memory.” 

“I  haven’t  forgotten  it,  Fred.” 

“Please  don’t  forget  it,  or  ever  let  a  shadow  of  doubt 
cross  your  mind  about  it.  I  don’t  want  you  girls  to  leave 
here  unless  business  calls  Terry  and  I  away,  for  I’ve  been 
happier  since  you  girls  joined  us  here  than  ever  before  in  my 
life. 

“I’ve  enjoyed  the  visit  myself,  Fred.” 

“I  know  you  have,  dear,  for  I  have  done  my  best  to  help 
you  enjoy  it,  and  I’m  sure  that  Margie  and  Mary  have  en¬ 
joyed  it  also.” 

“Yes,  indeed  !  They  are  both  as  happy  as  the  birds.” 

“Ah!  I  believe  they  are  out  on  the  lake  somewhere; 
don’t  you  hear  them  singing?” 

“Yes;  I  hear  Mary’s  voice,”  and  as  they  listened  they 
heard  the  others  singing  way  down  towards  the  dam.  Thev 
were  too  far  away  from  them  to  be  seen  in  the  gathering 
twilight. 

“Shall  we  go  down  and  join  them?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  if  you  wish  to.” 

“All  right,”  and  he  began  pulling  hard,  at  the  same  time 
singing  a  great  deal  louder  than  before,  she  mingling  her 
voice  with  his. 

They  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  ethers.  Dick  and  Margie 
were  in  one  boat  and  Terry  and  Mary  in  another. 

“Say!”  called  Fred,  “how  long  are  you  couples  going  to 
keep  up  that  spooning  out  here  ?” 

“Who  is  doing  any  spooning?”  Dick  asked. 

“Oh,  no  dodging,  now.  Supper  is  waiting  for  us.” 

“All  right.  Stop  your  spooning,  then,  and  pull  away.” 

He  led  off,  Dick  and  Terry  following,  and  in  a  little 
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while  all  three  parties  landed  at  the  little  dock  in  front  of 
the  cottage,  where  they  found  Joe  waiting  for  them. 

They  hurried  up  to  the  cottage,  where  Mose  had  the  sup¬ 
per  on  the  table,  and  sat  down  and  attacked  it  voraciously. 

After  supper  Evelyn  whispered  to  Mary  and  Margie  that 
she  and  Fred  had  seen  Benning  alone  on  the  bridge  in  the 
twilight. 

“Oh,  my,  I  hope  the  poor  fellow  is  not  contemplating 
drowning  himself !” 

Evelyn  turned  pale  at  the  very  thought,  and  wouldn't 
trust  herself  to  speak  about  it.  She  had  been  apprehensive 
ever  since  her  last  meeting  with’  him,  as  he  had  threatend 
to  destroy  himself  rather  than  to  live  without  her.  She 
well  knew  that  lovers  frequently  talked  that  way,  but  didn’t 
always  mean  it. 

Seeing  how  nervous  she  was,  Fred  remained  by  Evelyn’s 
side  all  the  evening  until  time  to,  retire. 

The  next  day  he  met  young  Benning  on  his  wTay  to  the 
postoffice.  He  was  looking  haggard,  and  not  at  all  like  his 
former  self.  They  both  bowed  coldly,  and  Fred  went  on  to 
the  postoffice  without  stopping.  On  his  return  he  found 
Benning  waiting  for  him  at  the  corner  below  Quinn’s 


hotel. 

“Fearnot,  1  would  like  to  see  you  a  few  moments,”  said 
Benning,  and  Fred  stopped. 

“A  few  days  ago,  you  remember,  I  spoke  to  you  about 
Miss  Olcott.”  ‘ 

“Yes,”  replied  Fred.  “What  about  her?” 

“She  has  rejected  me,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  but  for 
you  I  would  have  won  her.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Fred.  “I  haven’t  interfered 
in  any  way  whatever.” 

“That  isn't  it.  You  are  my  rival  for  her  hand.  You 
have  known  her  much  longer  than  I  have,  and  being  near 
her  more,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me.  I  want  to  ask 
you  again,  face  to  face:  Are  you  engaged  to  her?” 

“You  have  already  had  my  answer  to  that  question.” 

“Yes,  but  can  you  give  the  same  answer  yet?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  you  have  got  to  fight  for  her.” 

“Surely  you -don’t  mean  that.” 

“Yes,  I  do.  You  must  get  out  of  my  way,  or  it  will  be  a 
fight  to  the  death  between  us.”  y 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  commit  murder  if  T 
don't?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“No;  it  wouldn't  be  murder.  It  would  be  a  fair,  square 
fight  by  mutual  consent.” 

‘'Look  here,  Benning,  you  talk  like  a  man  bereft  of  his 
senses.  Do  you  suppose  that  she  would  have  you  after  your 
hand  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  one  of  her  best  friends?” 

‘  T  don  t  know  that  she  would,”  was  the  reply;  “but  I 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  couldn't 
get  her.” 


“  Well,  let  me  make  you  a  suggestion,”  said  Fred.  “That 
idea  of  yours  would  have  been  all  right  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  knights  errant  won  their  ladies  by  slaying  all  their 
rivals,  and  then  bore  them  off  to  their  castles,  whether  they 
wanted  to  go  or  not;  but  we  are  living  in  a  different  age. 


Let  me  suggest  that  you  go  home  and  sleep  over  this 
matter.” 

“1  can’t  sleep  over  it — can’t  sleep  at  all.  If  I  close  my 
eyes  I  see  her,  but  you  are  always  standing  between  us,” 
and  he  fairly  hissed  out : 

“You  must  get  out  of  the  way  !” 

“How  do  you  want  me  to  get  out  of  your  way?  Leave 
New  Era?” 

“Yes,  if  you  can’t  do  any  better.” 

“Surely  you  don’t  expect  me  to  do  it.” 

“You’ll  do  it  or  fight,”  was  the  reply. 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  a  fight  at  all,  but  I  never  engage  in 
one  unless  it  is  forced  upon  me.” 

“That’s  easy  enough.  I’ll  force  it  on  you.” 

“Well,  you  had  better  think  over  it  before  doing  so.  The 
idea  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  for  were  you  to  put  me  out  of 
the  way,  your  chances  with  Miss  Olcott  would  be  far  less 
than  they  are  now.” 

“I’m  not  sure  of  that.  As  long  as  you  are  in  the  wav  you 
have  the  advantage,  and  I  really  have  no  show  at  all.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  against  you.  You  have 
all  the  qualities  of  a  man  that  I  admire;  but  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  life  and  death  with  me,  for  all  I  hold  dear  in  life  is 
at  stake.  We  are  rivals,  and  one  or  the  other  of  us  will 
win.” 

“Now,  see  here,  Benning;  this  is  worse  than  foolishness. 
The  right  to  make  her  own  choice  belongs  to  Miss  Olcott. 
So  far  as  you  are  concerned  she  has  settled  the  question, 
and  as  a  gentleman  you  should  be  satisfied  with  it.  Were  a 
lady  to  reject  my  proposal  it  would  settle  it  forever  with 
me,  as  it  should  with  any  gentleman.” 

“I  never  give  up.  As  long  as  she  is  single  and  unengaged 
the  field  is  open.” 

“Not  so;  she  has  closed  the  field  for  vou.” 

#  ** 

“Has  she  said  anything  to  you  about  it?” 

“You  have  no  right  to  ask  such  a  question.  You  have 
informed  me  yourself  that  she  rejected  your  proposal,  and 
I  am  not  supposed  to  know  anything  about  it  further  than 
that.  I  don’t  intend  to  fight  you  unless  you  attack  me. 
Then,  of  course,  I  shall  defend  myself.  If  vou  use  nature's 
weapons  I  shall  use  no  other  myself.  If  you  use  other 
arms,  so  will  I.” 


Do  you  mean  that  you  won't  meet  me  anywhere  bv 
agreement  to  settle  it?” 

“Yes;  nothing  can  be  settled  that  way  so  far  as  the  ladv 
is  concerned,  and  it  will  bring  her  name  into  unpleasant 
notoriety,  which  your  respect  for  her  ought  to  put  a  stop 
to  at  once.” 

“Her  name  need  not  be  mentioned  by  either  of  us.  It 
isn’t  at  all  necessary.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  it  could  be  avoided,  and  I  protest  against 
your  proceedings  altogether.  Already  the  gossips  of  the 
place  are  busily  connecting  your  name  with  hors,  but  in  a 
harmless  way  ;  yet,  if  a  fight  should  take  plnee  between  u* 
her  name  would  be  in  all  the  papers,  for  gossip  has  alreadv 
made  us  rivals.  As  a  gentleman,  you  should  be  satisfied 
with  her  decision,  as  I  certainly  would  be.  I  again  siicce^t 
that  you  think  over  the  matter,  for  I  have  none  but  the 
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kindest  feelings  toward  you,  and  certainly  have  no  desire  to 
do  you  any  harm,  nor  will  I  permit  you  to  do  me  an  in¬ 
jury  if  1  can  prevent  it.  If  you  attack  me  without  provo¬ 
cation,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  give  you  any,  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed  against  you  legally,  charging  you  with  being  insane, 
and  if  you  are  cleared  of  that  charge  I  will  prosecute  you  for 
criminal  assault.  You  see,  I  am  trying  to  avoid  a  hostile 
meeting  with  you.” 

“That  doesn't  frighten  me.  The  only  way  for  you  to 
prevent  having  a  hostile  meeting  with  me  is  to  get  out  of 
the  way  and  give  me  a  clear  field.” 

“I  cannot  give  you  a  clear  field  which  the  lady  herself 
has  closed  against  you,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  give  you 
any  excuse  for  attacking  me.” 

“  I  will  make  the  excuse  myself,”  and  with  that  Benning 
deliberately  slapped  his  face. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  went  at  him  hammer  and  tongs, 
and  found  him  an  expert  boxer ;  still,  he  was  by  no  means 
his  equal  in  either  skill  or  strength.  Several  citizens  ran 
up  to  interfere,  but  Fred  called  out  to  them : 

“Stand  back!  Stand  back!” 

The  next  two  minutes  it  was  a  most  terrific  bout,  until 
Fred  landed  a’  blow  on  his  neck,  which  caused  him  to  drop 
to  the  ground  unconscious. 

“Now,  you  may  take  him  away,”  he  said  to  the  by¬ 
standers,  walking  off  in  the  direction  of  the  company’s 
office. 

“Terry,”  said  he,  as  he  entered  the  office,  “I  had  a  scrap 
with  Benning.” 

Terry,  Dick  and  Joe  threw  down  their  pens,  wheeled 
round,  and  chorused  out : 

“What  was  it  about?” 

“Well,  not  on  your  life  let  it  go  any  further.  He  said  I 
was  a  rival  of  his,  and  had  to  get  out  of  his  way.  I  tried  to 
reason  with  him,  but  hanged  if  he  didn’t  slap  my  face  and 
force  me  to  fight.” 

“What  did  you  do  to  him?”  Terry  asked. 

“Oh,  they  were  taking  him  home  on  a  shutter  when  I 
left.  I  landed  one  on  his  neck  and  he  dropped  like  a  log.” 

“Hang  the  fellow!”  said  Terry.  “If  sister’s  name  gets 
into  print  on  account  of  his  actions.  I’ll  break  some  of  his 
ribs  for  him.” 

“No,  don’t  do  that.  Just  let  him  alone;  but  you  had 
better  go  down  to  the  cottage  and  tell  the  girls  about  it, 
that  they  may  be  on  their  guard  as  to  what  they  say  if  some¬ 
body  else  should  tell  them.” 

“Yes,  I  will,”  said  Terry,  putting  on  his  hat  and  coat  and 
leaving  the  office. 

“Oh,  my,  Terry,”  Evelyn  exclaimed  as  she  saw  him  enter 
at  that  unusual  hour,  “what  have  you  come  home  so  soon 

for?” 

“Just  to  tell  you  girls  a  little  story,”  he  replied.  “Fred 
and  Benning  had  a  fight  on  the  corner  below  Quinn’s  hotel 

a  while  ago.” 

“Oh,  my!”  gasped  Margie,  “is  brother  hurt?” 

“No,  but  he  knocked  the  other  fellow  out.” 

“What  wa^  it  about,  brother?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Why  you,  of  course,  and  1  came  down  here  to  tell  you 
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girls  so  you  may  not  say  anything  that  will  connect  you 
name  with  it,  if  somebody  else  should  come  in  to  tell  you 
about  it.” 

“Oh,  how  foolish!”  and  the  next  moment  Evelyn  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

“Yes;  the  fellow  has  lost  his  head  completely.  Fred 
reasoned  with  him  like  a  lawyer,  and  told  him  he  was  doing 
the  very  thing  that  would  make  you  hafe  him,  but  he  was 
in  such  a  desperate  frame  of  mind  he  was  scarcely  a  reason¬ 
able  creature.” 

“Terry!  Terry!  take  me  home,  please!”  pleaded  Evelyn. 

“Oh,  that  wouldn’t  do!  That  would  set  the  gossips  go¬ 
ing,  and  your  name  would  get  into  the  papers  as  being  con¬ 
nected  with  it;  but  if  you  stav  rich  here  we  vdll  manage 
to  get  the  impression  out  that  it  was  not  on  your  account 
at  all.  Mary,  old  girl,  I  wish  somebody  would  come  and 
jump  on  me  for  the  love  of  you.  I’d  make  sausage-meat  of 
him  so  quickly  he  wouldn’t  know  what  had  happened  to 
him.” 

Mary  blushed,  but  was  not  in  the  humor  to  laugh.  Said 
she : 

“Terry,  I  wouldn’t  give  anybody  cause  to ‘fight  you  on  my 
account.” 

“Well,  Evelyn  didn’t  either,  but  it  has  happened,  all  the 
same.”  * 

Evelyn  went  to  her  room,  and  Margie  followed  her,  leav¬ 
ing  Terry  alone  with  Mary.  He  seized  the  oppet  unity  to 
snatch  her  hand  and  kiss  it,  saying : 

“You  dear  girl,  I’d  fight  the  whole  world  for  you!” 

She  blushed  furiously,  but  her  eyes  sparkled,  for  such 
expressions  coming  from  him  always  made  her  happy. 

He  went  into  the  kitchen  and  told  Mose  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

“I  knowed  it  was  a-comin’,  Mr.  Terry,”  Mose  grinned. 
“Mr.  Fred  had  it  in  for  him,  and  was  lavin’  low  all  de 
time.” 

“Well,  he  knocked  him  out,  Mose;  but  if  anybody  says 
anything  to  you  about  it,  you  don’t  know  a  thing.” 

“Hat’s  a  fgc’.  I  don’t  know  nuffin’  ’bout  it,”  but  he 
chuckled  way  down  in  his  shoes,  for  he  loved  the  whole 
crowd  almost  to  adoration.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
stick  to  Fred  and  the  boys  and  girls  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
had  the  courage  of  a  lion  and  the  fidelity  of  the  dog. 

Terry  returned  to  the  office,  where  he  found  several  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  had  come  in  to  learn  the  particulars. 

“It  was  nothing  but  a  little  personal  matter  over  which 
we  disagreed,”  Fred  explained.  “He  struck  the  first  blow, 
and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  He  is  rather  hot-headed,  and  I 
tried  to  avoid  the  fight,  but  he  would  have  it.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ITOW  EVELYN  TURNED  THE  JOKE  ON  THE  BOYS — THE 

CHALLENGE. 

Naturally  the  encounter  between  Fred  and  Benning  cre¬ 
ated  considerable  excitement,  and  for  several  days  nothing 
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,'d  about  among  the  workers  in  the  mills,  as 
Iwellers  in  the  cottages  along  the  shore  of  the 

face  bore  unmistakable  signs  of  hard  usage. 
/£s  were  blackened,  and  one  side  of  his  face  was 
L  Fred  was  fortunate  in  not  being  struck  in  the 
bX  all. 

me  next  day  after  the  fight  Miss  Benning  met  Mary 

/(milton,  and,  running  up  to  her,  exclaimed : 

/“Oh,  Miss  Hamilton,  do  please  tell  me  what  the  fight 
was  about  between  brother  and  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

“I  only  wish  I  knew,”  said  Mary.  “We  can’t  get  Mr. 
Fearnot  to  say  a  word  about  it,  further  than  that  they  had 
some  words,  and  your  brother  struck  him.” 

“Did  brother  strike  the  first  blow?”  • 

“That’s  what  Fred  says.  There  were  two  or  three  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  saw  it  from  a  little  distance,  and  they  told  Mr. 
Duncan  that  they  saw  your  brother  strike  him  in  the  face.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry.” 

“So  are  we,”  said  Mary.  “Evelyn  has  nearly  cried  her 
eyes  out  about  it.  It  is  so  unfortunate,  but  really  we  hope 
it  will  not  be  the  cause  of  breaking  up  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  you  and  we  girls.” 

“Miss  Hamilton,  please  tell  me  if  you  think  it  was  on 
Miss  Olcott’s  account.  I  have  heard  several  say  that  it 
was.” 

“Oh,  dear,  I  don't  believe  anybody  knows  what  it  was 
about,  except  your  brother  and  Mr.  Fearnot,  as  no  one  heard 
what  passed  between  them  before  the  first  blow  was  struck.” 

Mary  Hamilton  never  told  a  lie  in  her  life;  hence  she 
would  not  answer  the  question  directly.  She  preferred  to 
evade  it.  She  knew  as  well  as  Fred  did  himself  that  the 
fight  was  about  Evelyn. 

Pretty  soon  Margie  and  Miss  Benning  met,  and  the  two 
ran  together  and  hugged  and  kissed  like  two  dear  friends. 

“We  must  make  our  brothers  friends  again,”  said 
Margie. 
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“But  what  was  it  about,  dear?”  Miss  Benning  asked. 

“I  don’t  believe  either  of  the  boys  will  tell,  but  brother 
says  that  Mr.  Benning  struck  him  in  the  face  first.  It’s 
perfectly  awful,  but  you  know  young  men  frequently  be¬ 
come  angry  about  something  that  happened,  or  a  mistake, 
and  in  a  flash  they  are  fighting.  Brother  is  much  cooler 
than  Terry  is.  He  sometimes  loses  all  control  of  himself, 
and  fights  like  a  tiger.  Doesn’t  your  brother  make  any  ex¬ 
planation  about  it  at  all  ?” 

“He  won't  say  a  word  about  it,  and  I’m  afraid  that  it 
hasn’t  ended  yet.” 

“Oh,  my,  it  won’t  do  for  them  to  fight  again!  Brother, 
you  know,  is  a  splendid  athlete,  and  has  gotten  the  best  of 
several  men  who  have  made  reputations  in  the  ring.  They 
attacked  him  merely  for  the  reputation  of  whipping  him. 
and  got  whipped  themselves;  but  I  never  heard  of  his  fight¬ 
ing  unless  it  was  forced  on  him.” 

“Well,  brother  was  rated  as  one  of  the  best  athletes  at 
Harvard,”  said  Miss  Benning. 

“That’s  what  we  heard,  too,”  said  Margie,  “and  two  such 
young  men  ought  to  be  friends,  instead  of  enemies.” 


Margie  and  Miss  Benning  walked  up  to  the  postofTice  uM 
gether,  arm  in  arm,  and  people  who  saw  them  remarked  that 


the  sisters  were  friends  if  the  brothers  were  not. 

Young  Benning  remained  at  home,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  after  the  encounter  Fred  went  down  to  the  cot¬ 
tage,  after  leaving  the  office,  and  took  the  three  girls  in  the 
launch  with  him  on  the  lake,  going  up  to  the  bridge  and 
back. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  boating  parties  going  to 
and  fro,  and  many  pleasant  greetings  passed  between  them. 

When  they  returned  to  the  landing  they  found  Terry, 
Dick  and  Joe  lying  on  the  rustic  seats  under  the  trees,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  fast  asleep. 

Margie  ran  over  to  where  Dick  was  lying,  patted  him  on 
the  cheek,  and  asked : 

“Are  you  asleep,  little  boy?” 

Dick  never  moved,  and  she  shook  him  rather  roughly  by 
the  shoulder. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  laughed,  thinking  that  Dick  was  play¬ 
ing  ’possum  on  her. 

“Brother,  what  is  the  matter  with  him?”  Margie  asked. 
“I  can’t  wake  him.” 

“Hold  his  nose,”  Fred  suggested. 

She  took  his  nose  between  her  thumb  and  index  finger, 
and  Dick  quietly  kept  on  breathing  through  his  lips. 

Evelyn  went  to  Joe,  while  Mary  proceeded  to  give  Terry 
a  shaking,  but  not  one  of  them  moved. 

“Brother!  Brother!”  exclaimed  Margie,  “there’s  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  Dick.  Come  here.” 

Fred  went  up  to  where  Dick  was  lying,  and,  seeing  that 
he  was  breathing  regular^,  seized  him  by  the  shoulder  and 
shook  him  roughly,  saying : 

“Here,  you  tramp,  get  out  of  this!” 

Dick  still  lay  quietly,  and  Fred  pushed  him  off  the  seat, 
rolled  him  on  the  ground,  and  yet  he  didn't  wake  up. 

“Brother,  you  shan’t  treat  him  that  way,”  said  Margie, 
pushing  Fred  off. 

“Oh,  I’ll  throw  him  in  the  water.  That  will  wake  him 
up.  Nothing  like  a  ducking  for  a  sound  sleeper.” 

He  seized  Dick  by  the  heels  and  ran  towards  the  end  of 
the  little  dock  to  throw  him  off  into  the  water.  Just  as  he 
reached  the  edge  Dick  gave  a  dexterous  kick  with  both  feet, 
and  overboard  Fred  went. 

Dick  sat  up  and  looked  down  at  him,  as  if  very  much  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  situation. 

“Why  the  deuce  don’t  you  put  on  your  bathing  suit  before 
you  go  in?”  he  asked  as  Fred  climbed  out  of  the  water, 
drenched  to  the  skin. 

Terry  and  Joe,  seeing  what  had  happened,  sat  up  and 
roared  with  laughter  at  Fred's  expense. 

“I  really  do  believe  you  boys  have  gone  crazy!"  ex¬ 
claimed  Margie. 

“\es,  he’s  crazy,”  assented  Fred,  looking  dubiously  at 
Dick. 


“Oh  my,  Terry!”  exclaimed  Mary,  “what's  the  matter 
with  your  eyes?” 

.  The  others  turned  and  looked  at  Terry  blinkiug  and  look¬ 
ing  cross-eyed  at  Mary. 
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“There's  nothing  the  matter  with  my  eyes,”  he  returned, 
ubbin^  them  with  his  fist  like  a  little  bov. 

“Why,  Terry,  you  are  cross-eyed.” 

“Hanged  if  I  don't  believe  I  am,  too,”  said  Joe,  pretend- 
ng  to  straighten  his  eyes. 

“What's  the  matter  with  you  boys?”  Margie  asked. 

“Hanged  if  I  know,”  said  Terry.  “A  fellow  came  along 
lere  a  while  ago  and  gave  us  a  drink  of  something  out  of  a 
Jack  bottle,  and  I've  been  feeling  queer  ever  since.” 

“  Say,  Terry,  old  man,  have  you  been  buying  another  hor¬ 
nets’  nest?” 

‘‘No,  it  was  a  black  bottle,”  said  Terry,  without  crack- 
ng  a  smile. 

“  Say,  let  me  smell  of  your  breath ;  maybe  I  can  tell  what 
t  was.” 

Terry  blew  his  breath  in  Fred’s  face,  and  the  latter  went 
daggering  away,  to  sink  down  on  the  ground  as  if  over¬ 
come. 

He  turned  on  his  back  and  gasped  as  though  he  had  been 
hot  in  the  face  with  an  ammonia  gun. 

Margie  and  Mary  became  frightened,  but  Evelyn  had  seen 
he  boys  up  to  their  tricks  before.  She  sat  down  on  one  of 
he  seats  and  laughed  until  she  became  almost  hysterical. 

“Evelyn,  is  there  anything  the  matter  with  them?” 
ffary  asked. 

“No;  they  are  just  having  fun  with  us.” 

Terry  kept  his  seat,  looking  solemn  as  an  owl,  blinking  at 
\Iary  all  the  time,  as  cross-eyed  as  though  he  was  gazing  at 
i  fly  on  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

Fred  finally  sat  up  and  acted  as  though  he  was  awfully 
dck  at  the  stomach.  He  began  gagging  like  a  man  who 
vas  suffering  with  an  attack  of  seasickness.  Then  he  looked 
round  at  Terry,  and  said ; 

“Old  man,  you  are  poisoned.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  think,”  groaned  Terry. 

“I’m  sure  of  it,”  laughed  Evelyn. 

Margie  and  Mary,  though,  were  apprehensive  in  spite  of 
Evelyn’s  hilarity.  They  watched  Dick  and  Terry  with  un¬ 
feigned  interest,  and  ill-concealed  apprehension. 

Suddenly  Evelyn  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the  cottage  as  fast 
as  her  little  feet  could  take  her. 

“My,  what  is  she  going  after?”  Margie  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Mary.  “She’s  coming  back, 
though,”  she  added,  as  Evelyn  reappeared,  running  back 
with  something  in  her  hand. 

“I  have  an  antidote!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  and  she  started 
at  Fred  with  one  of  the  little  ammonia  guns. 

He  saw  what  it  was,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran  like  a  deer. 
Terry,  Dick  and  Joe  straightened  their  eyes  and  looked  to 
see  what  she  had,  and  on  recognizing  the  terrible  little 
knockout,  made  a  break  to  overtake  Fred. 

“Oh,  my,  Evelyn,  what  is  it?”  Margie  asked. 

And  when  she  showed  them  the  little  gun  they  both 
fairJv  -creamed  with  laughter. 

They  went  on  to  the  house,  where  they  found  the  boys 
laughing  heartily  over  Evelyn’s  ruse  to  break  up  their 
racket. 


“You  boys  are  having  a  lot  of  fun,  ain't  you?”  she  asked 
as  she  ascended  the  steps  of  the  piazza. 

“Yes,”  said  Terry.  “We  wanted  to  get  even  with  you 
girls  for  going  off  and  leaving  us.” 

“Why,  you  were  at  work  at  the  office,  and  couldn’t  go.” 

“Did  Fred  make  you  believe  that?” 

“No,  but  he  said  you  were  at  work  when  Margie  asked 
where  you  were.” 

“Hand  me  that  gun,”  and  he  snatched  it  from  Evelyn. 
Fred  ran  in  the  house  and  slammed  the  door  to,  holding 
him  at  bay  until  he  returned  the  gun  to  Evelyn. 

Mose  had  supper  ready  for  them  as  soon  as  Fred  could 
change  his  wet  clothes  for  a  dry  suit. 

“How  was  the  water,  Fred?”  Dick  asked,  as  they  sat 
down  at  the  table. 

“Oh,  the  water  is  all  right,”  replied  Fred. 

“Glad  to  hear  it.  I  found  it  so  the  other  evening  my¬ 
self.” 

“Well,  you’ll  get  into  it  again.  Don’t  worry.” 

“I’m  not  worrying,”  said  Dick.  “But  it  seems  to  me  you 
were  the  old  woman  this  time,  throwing  a  brick  at  a 
chicken ;  you  hit  yourself.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Chickens  come  home  to  roost,  you 
know.” 

“Well,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “I  don’t  think  I  ever  had  as 
much  fun  in  a  month  as  I  have  had  in  the  last  hour.” 

“I  was  frightened  at  first,”  said  Margie.  “I  wish  you 
boys  wouldn't  play  such  jokes.  I’m  very  fond  of  jokes,  but 
when  people  play  sick,  or  dead,  or  hurt,  I  think  it  is  going 
too  far.” 

“Well,  I  have  never  heard  of  you  objecting  except  when 
Dick  was  the  victim.” 

“Not  so,  brother.  It  was  we  girls  who  were  the  victims, 
and  you  were  playing  the  joke.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  can't  get  out  of  it.  You  thought 
there  was  something  the  matter  with  Dick.” 

“Well,  didn't  you  think  there  was,  too?” 

“No;  the  duffer  can’t  fool  me.” 

■“Well,  he  did  fool  you  by  kicking  you  into  the  water.” 

“No,  he  didn’t.  I  expected  he  would  do  something  of  the 
kind,  but  I  did  think  I  could  throw  him  in,  in  spite  of  his 
struggles ;  but  he  caught  me  a  little  too  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  dock.” 

“You  went  over  beautifully.  Oh,  I  was  aiming  at  you 
all  the  time,”  returned  Dick. 

“I  noticed  that  none  of  you  girls  worried  about  me,”  re¬ 
marked  Joe. 

“Oh,  that’s  mean,  Joe.  Didn’t  I  make  you  run,  too?” 

“No;  I  ran  of  my  own  volition.” 

“That’s  right,”  laughed  the  others. 

The  next  day  Fred  was  in  his  office,  when  a  man  walked 
in  and  asked  for  a  private  interview  with  him. 

Fred  invited  him  into  his  private  office,  where  the  man 
delivered  to  him  a  challenge  to  a  duel  from  young  Benning. 

“Now,  look  here,  my  friend,”  said  Fred,  “I  have  but  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  you,  but  I  know  you  are  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Benning.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  you  take 
this  note  back,  and  tell  your  friend  that  he  makes  himself 
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liable  to  a  term  in  State  prison  for  challenging  another  to 
mortal  combat;  and  you  make  yourself  liable  to  the  same 
penalty  as  a  bearer  of  the  challenge.  I  don’t  wish  to  see 
either  of  you  placed  in  such  a  predicament,  but  I  certainly 
will  take  legal  proceedings  if  it  isn't  withdrawn  im¬ 
mediately.” 

“  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was 
any  such  a  law  in  the  State.” 

“Well,  there  is  such  a  law.  1  was  challenged  once  before, 
but  the  law  was  evaded  by 'the  note  asking  me  to  meet  the 
writer  of  it  over  the  Canada  border.  I  went  up  there  to 
meet  him,  but  I  presume,  after  second  thought,  he  consid¬ 
ered  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  failed  to  show 
up.  I  have  no  personal  grudge  against  Mr.  Benning  what¬ 
ever,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  have  trouble  with  him.” 

“He  says  you  grossly  insulted  him,”  explained  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

“  He  does,  eh  ?  I  am  not  aware  of  haying  done  so,  unless 
returning  his  blow  is  considered  an  insult.  He  slapped  my 
face,  and  I  resented  it  by  knocking  him  out.  I  found  him 
a  pretty  handy  fellow  with  his  fists,  but  I’m  a  better  one. 
It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to  accept 
his  challenge  and  kill  him.  I  only  repeat  to  you  what  is 
known  to  thousands  of  my  friends,  that  I  am  not  only  a 
dead  shot,  but  am  equally  as’  familiar  with  the  sword.  I 
don't  intend  to  meet  him  under  any  circumstances,  but 
shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  defend  myself  if  at¬ 
tacked.” 

“You  wouldn’t  meet  him  outside  the  State?”  the  other 
asked. 

“Not  under  any  circumstances.  I  don’t  demand  any 
satisfaction  at  his  hands,  and  he*  is  not  entitled  to  any  at 
mine,  because  he  attacked  me  without  provocation.” 

“Is  that  your  decision?” 

“Yes;  and  you  may  inform  him  also,  if  he  sends  me  an¬ 
other  challenge  I  will  have  him  arrested  and  prosecuted 
under  the  law  which  provides  a  penalty  of  a  term  in  State 
prison  to  any  one  sending,  accepting  or  bearing  a  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

“It’s  a  queer  procedure,”  remarked  the  other. 

“Understand  me,  now,”  said  Fred.  “I  decline  to  accept 
the  challenge,  not  out  of  any  disrespect  to  you  whatever, 
but  on  the  ground  that  I  owe  him  no  satisfaction,  and  that 
he  is  entitled  to  none.  T  f  anvbodv  ever  hears  of  it  it  will 
either  come  from  yourself  or  him,  for  I  shall  not  speak  of 
it  myself.  In  the  fir<t  place,  I  don’t  believe  in  settling 
quarrels  or  disputes  that  way.  I  don't  believe  in  fighting 
except  in  self-defense,  but  I  don't  decline  this  challenge  on 
that  ground.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION*. 

When  the  bonrer  of  the  challenge  left  the  office,  Terrv 
nnd  the  others  asked  Fred  what  he  wanted. 


“Simply  a  little  private  matter,  which  was  promptly 

settled,”  was  the  reply. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  if  you  don’t  want  to  tell  us.” 

“If  you  want  to  find  out,  get  an  auger  and  bore  for  it.” 

“No,  split  his  head  open  with  a  hatchet,”  said  Dick. 

'‘Kick  it  nit  of  him,”  advised  Joe. 

“That’s  all  right;  try  any  method  you  please,”  he  re¬ 
torted.  “Personal  matters  belong  to  myself  alone.  They 
are  not  a  company  concern.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,”  said  Terry. 

“Forgive  us,  your  grace,”  put  in  Dick. 

“Go  to  the  deuce,  you  old  hoodoo !”  exclaimed  Joe. 

Fred  laughed,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  at  the  desk,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  finish  up  his  w*ork  for  the  day.  The  others  turned 
to  their  tasks  also,  and  when  they  were  finished  all  four 
started  to  the  cottage  together.  On  reaching  it  they  found 
that  another  magnificent  bouquet  of  flowers  had  been  de- 
livered  to  Miss  Olcott  by  the  expressman. 

“Brother,  what  in  the  world  am  I  to  do?  Those  flowers 
keep  coming  to  me,  sent  out  by  a  florist  from  Utica.” 

“I'll  write  to  him  not  to  send  any  more,”  said  Terry.  ^ 

On  examining  the  bouquet  a  tag  was  found  attached  to 
it  with  the  name  of  the  florist  on  it.  It  was  a  bit  of  adver¬ 
tising  which  was  not  at  all  improper. 

Terry  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  the  florist,  in  which 
he  stated  that  his  sister,  Miss  Olcott,  desired  that  no  more 
bouquets  be  sent  to  her  address,  as  she  didn't  wish  to  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

He  signed  his  full  name,  and  a  few  minutes  later  walked 
over  to  the  postoffice  and  mailed  the  letter. 

That  was  the  last  thev  saw  of  the  flowers,  nor  did  thev 
ever  hear  from  the  florist. 

A  day  or  two  later  they  heard  that  young  Benning  had 
left  New  Era  on  the  train  going  eastward. 

“Say,  Terry,”  remarked  Dick,  “he  is  probably  going 
down  to  New  York  to  have  the  decoration  painted  off  his 
eyes.” 

“Well,  I  hope  he  has,  but  if  he  annoys  Evelyn  any  more, 
I'll  knock  his  eyes  out  for  him.  If  a  fellow  hasn’t  sense 
enough  to  take  no  for  an  answer,  there's  a  way  of  forcing 
him  to  do  so.” 

That  evening  the  girls  and  boys  met  Miss  Benning  at  the 
residence  of  the  Lanes. 


The  three  girls  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  as  Fred  ap¬ 
proached  he  extended  his  hand  to  her,  and  she  placed  hers 
in  it.  He  bowed  with  all  the  courtliness  of  extreme  polite¬ 
ness,  and  pressed  her  fingers  to  his  lips.  It  was  done  so 
gracefully  that  the  hostess  and  her  two  daughters  were 
really  charmed.  To  avoid  unpleasant  comment,  Fred  ad¬ 
vanced  and  greeted  the  hostess  the  same  way,  the  lady  be¬ 
ing  fully  as  old  as  his  mother. 

Dli,  my,  Mr.  I earnot !  Mrs.  Lane  laughed,  “you  act  as 
though  you  were  paying  your  respects  to  queens  and 

princesses.” 


“So  I  am,  madam.  If  it  is  true  that  every  man  is  a 
sovereign  in  this  country,  the  ladies  are,  too— blood  royal, 
every  one  of  them.  I've  seen  the  Queen  of  England  and 
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w  — 

several  princesses,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  any  member  of  a 
royal  family  to  compare  with  our  own  girls.'' 

Oh,  you  are  a  true  American.  You  are  partial,’’  she 
replied. 

**I  plead  guilty  to  that.  I'm  an  American  through  and 
through,  and  our  American  girls  are  prettier  and  better 
than  any  of  the  blue  blooded  princesses  of  the  old  world.  I 
reverence  them  wherever  I  meet  them,  first  for  my  mother’s 
sake,  and  next  for  their  own.” 

“Well,  I  wish  all  of  our  young  men  talked  and  thought 
that  way.” 

“You  can  rest  assured,  madam,  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  do.  In  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  however, 
there  are  a  lot  of  Anglomaniacs  of  both  sexes,  who  worship 
royalty  and  titles,  though  they  may  be  borne  by  people  of 
reputation  such  as  would  force  the  humblest  families  in  this 
country  to  slam  their  doors  in  their  faces,  were  they  but 
private  individuals.  I  know  a  number  of  young  fools  down 
in  New  York  whose  fathers  have  fat  bank  accounts,  and 
they  roll  up  their  trousers  on  a  clear  day,  if  they  hear  of  it 
raining  in  London.  They  imitate  everything  English,  and 
grovel  at  the  feet  of  titled  personages :  but  I  assure  you  that 
they  are  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  to  the  other 
young  men  of  the  country.  I  wouldn’t  give  one  of  our  rus¬ 
tic  beauties  for  the  highest  titled  lady  in  the  old  world.” 

The  hostess  and  her  two  daughters  were  charmed  with 
his  conversation,  for  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  heard 
him  talk  upon  that  subject. 

One  of  the  girls  whispered  to  Evelyn : 

“What  a  lovely  talker  he  is  !” 

“Yes,  indeed!”  she  laughed.  “But  he  is  speaking  his 
honest  sentiments,  lor  I  have  heard  him  express  himself 
that  way  often  before,  and  brother,  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr. 
Jencks  think  the  same  way,  too.” 

It  was  a  most  enjoyable  evening,  and  Fred,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  gossiping  about  Evelyn  and  young  Benning,  devoted 
himself  to  a  number  of  other  young  ladies,  particularly 
Miss  Benning,  leaving  Evelyn  to  be  entertained  by  others. 
•She  never  lacked  for  attention.  The  plan  worked  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  some  of  the  ladies  remarked  that  it  couldn’t 
be  true  that  Mr.  Fearnot  was  a  rival  of  Mr.  Benning  in  that 
matter. 

A  day  or  two  later  Fred  received  a  letter  from  Benning, 

asking  him  to  name  some  place  over  the  Canadian  border 

where  they  could  meet  and  settle  the  question  as  to  their 

rivalry  for  Miss  Olcott’s  hand. 

1  ** 

“By  Oeorge,  the  fellow  has  gone  clean  daft !”  he  said,  as 
he  read  it.  “I’ll  answer  it  at  once,”  and  going  to  his  desk, 

he  wrote : 

“Mr.  Robert  Benning,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

“Sir: — Yours  of  yesterday  just  to  hand,  and  in  reply  i 
I  beg  to  -ay  that  inasmuch  as  the  lady  in  question  has  re- 
l|  joe  ted  your  offer  of  marriage,  you  cannot  longeT  be  con- 
r-idorod  a  rival  of  anybody  for  her  hand;  hence  there’s  no 
I  question  of  rivalry  to  be  settled  between  us. 

“Respectfully, 

“Fred  Fearnot.” 


He  addressed  the  letter  and  mailed  it  at  once. 

Thinking  it  best  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret,  he  made  no 
mention  of  it  to  any  of  the  boys  in  the  office,  or  to  the  girls; 
but  a  few  days  later  he  drove  over  to  Centreville  on  some 
business,  and  there  met  Benning  face  to  face  on  the  street. 

“See  here,  Fearnot,”  said  Benning,  “you  threatened  to 
push  the  law  on  me  for  challenging  you.  That  was  the  act 
of  a  coward.  If  you  will  just  step  outside  of  the  city  limits 
with  me,  I’ll  give  you  the  worst  thrashing  of  your  life.” 

“Benning,  I  see  that  nothing  but  a  fight  will  satisfy  you 
It  won’t  do  for  us  to  meet  without  witnesses.  You  select  a 
friend  and  I  will  choose  one,  and  we’ll  go  out  without  a  mo  • 
ment’s  delay.” 

“All  right,”  said  Benning,  and  about  twenty  minutes 
later  they  drove  out  of  town,  each  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
to  a  secluded  spot  a  little  distance  from  the  roadside.  There 
they  threw  off  their  coats,  collars  and  cuffs. 

“Now,  Benning,”  said  Fred,  “I  am  not  armed.  I  want 
your  friend  to  search  me,  and  vou  must  be  searched  also.” 

“The  search  was  made,  but  no  weapons  were  found. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “Are  you  ready?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  repty,  and  they  went  at  each  oth.r  like, 
trained  pugilists. 

Fred  quickly  perceived  that  the  young  man  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  trainer  during  the  short  time  he  had  been 
away  from  New  Era.  He  was  pretty  well  up  in  the  art  be¬ 
fore  that,  but  was  much  better  now. 

There  could  be  but  one  ending  to  the  fight;  but  such  was 
the  desperation  of  Benning  that  he  fought  like  a  tiger,  took 
an  awful  amount  of  punishment,  being  knocked  down 
nearly  a  dozen  times.  His  friend  insisted  on  his  giving  it 
up,  but  he  refused. 

“Hang  you !”  said  Fred,  “do  you  want  me  to  kill  you?” 

“Kill  me  if  you  can.” 

The  young  fellow  fought  till  he  couldn’t  stand  on  his  fc  v- 
but  still  declined  to  give  ur>. 

Fred  put  on  his  coat,  sayi ng : 

“I’m  up  against  an  idiot,  but  I  would  like  you  two  gentle¬ 
men  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  matter.” 

“You  whipped  him  fairly,”  said  Benning’s  friend,  “and 
he  is  wrong  not  to  admit  it.” 

“Of  course  he  is,”  said  Fred’s  friend.  “It  would  be 
downright  cruelty  for  us  to  permit  the  fight  to  go  on.” 

“I  wouldn’t  hit  him  another  blow,”  Fred  remarked. 
“He  wants  to  leave  the  question  open,  so  as  to  fight  again; 
but  I  shall  not  meet  him  after  this.  Of  course,  if  he  at¬ 
tacks  me  I’ll  defend  myself.” 

He  entered  the  buggy  with  his  friend  and  drove  back  to 
town. 

Aenning’s  friend  assisted  him  into  the  carriage,  drove  to 

*  depot  with  him,  placed  him  on  an  east-bound  train, 
which  took  him  back  to  his  home  in  Albany. 

A  few  citizens  at  the  station  saw  him,  and  noticed  that  he 
was  frightfully  battered  up. 

“What  has  happened?”  one  of  them  asked  his  friend. 

“  1  have  no  explanations  to  make,”  was  the  reply. 

That,  of  course,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  inquirer,  who 
i  at  once  suspected  that,  in  view  of  the  previous  meeting  be- 
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tween  Benning  and  Fearnot  at  New  Era,  they  had  met  and 
fought  again.  The  news  soon  flew  all  over  the  town,  and 
as  Fred  was  there  at  the  time  no  one  questioned  the  fact 
that  they  had  met  and  fought. 

Fred  parried  the  questions  that  were  fired  at  him  in  a 
good-natured  way,  made  some  purchases,  and  was  soon  on 
his  wav  back  to  New  Era. 

V 

The  next  morning  there  was  quite  a  sensational  article  in 
the  Centreville  paper  over  the  affair,  though  neither  Ben- 
ning’s  or  Fearnot’s  name  was  mentioned ;  but  it  was  stated 
that  they  were  rivals  for  the  hand  of  a  certain  popular 
young  lady  at  New  Era. 

A  lady  living  in  one  of  the  cottages  ran  over  to  see  the 
girls,  with  the  paper  in  her  hand,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Fearnot 
and  Mr.  Benning  had  met  again. 

“No,”  said  Margie,  “we  have  heard  nothing  about  a 
meeting  between  them.” 

She  read  the'  article,  and  knew  deep  down  in  her  heart 
that  they  had  met  and  fought  again. 

“Fred*,”  Evelyn  asked,  when  the  boys  came  back  to  din¬ 
ner,  “did  you  go  over  to  Centreville  for  the  purpose  of  meet¬ 
ing  Robert  Benning?” 


“No,  little  girl,  I  did  not.  I  didn't  know  he  wag  back  in 
this  part  of  the  State  until  we  met  luce  to  face  on  the  street 
yesterday.” 

“Is  it  true  that  you  had  a  fight  with  him?” 

“Yes;. he  demanded  it,  and  insisted  on  it,  and  1  had  to 
oblige  him.” 

“Did  you  get  hurt?” 

“No;  only  a  few  thumps.  But  I  don't  think  I  will  ever 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again.” 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT'S  WAGER;  OR,  DOWNING 
A  BRUTAL  SPORT,”  which  will  be  the  next  number 
(104)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE :  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  24  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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CLUBS. 


The  following  “WORK  AND  WIN”  CLUBS  have  been  organized.  Readers  of  “Work  and  Win”  wishing  to 
join  can  do  so  by  communicating  with  the  officers  named  below: 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  108. 
N.  H.  Roas,  Pres., 

Lookout,  Wash. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  109. 
Jeff  Robertson,  Pres., 

Anding,  Miss. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  110. 
W.  F.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Secty., 

1063  Ogden  St., 

Denver,  Colo. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  111. 
Geo.  Hubert,  Pres., 

107  Iowa  St.,  Chicago  Ill. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  112. 
August  Kessler,  Pres., 

.755  Lorain  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  113. 
Herbert  H.  Nickerson.  Pres., 

23  Liverpool  St., 

East  Boston,  Mass. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  114. 
Geo.  Piddle,  Pres., 

766  Superior  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 
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Address 


FItANK  TOUSKY,  Publisher, 


24  Union  Square,  Now  York. 


Boyertown,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  T  ou  soy — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  ton  cents  and 
a  coupon,  for  which  you  are  to  send  me 
one  "Work  and  Win"  medal  and  a  mem¬ 
bership  certificate  of  the  “Work  and 
Win"  Club.  1  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  since  they  were  started.  They  are 
fine.  Good  luck  to  Hal  Standish  and  the 
others.  Harry  C.  Ritter. 


Short  but  good.  “Work  and  Win”  will 
continue  to  be  as  fine  as  it  is  now.  We 
trust  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — - 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find  a 
member's  coupon  and  ten  cents,  for  which 
please  send  me  one  "Work  and  Win” 
medal  and  a  membership  certificate  of  the 
"Work  and  Win”  Club.  I  read  the 
“Work  and  Win”  stories  and  think  them 
very  fine.  Wishing  a  long  life  to  Fred, 
Terry  and  the  girls,  I  remain,  yours, 
Frank  B.  Kiernan,  192  Hamilton  street. 


Short  but  to  the  point.  Fred,  Terry 
and  the  girls  send  regards.  We  hope  that 
•you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Passaic,  N.  J.,  Oct.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  write  to  you  these  few 
lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  read 
“Work  and  Win”  for  a  year  and  I  think 
that  it  is  the  best  book  published.  I 
think  Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  are  brave 
boys.  Inclosed  you  will  find  six  cents 
in  stamps  and  a  coupon  for  a  medal  of 
Fred  Fearnot.  I  remain,  yours  truly, 
John  J.  Duel. 


“The  best  book  published”  is  high 
praise.  Fred  and  Terry  are  noble  char¬ 
acters,  and  we  are  glad  that  you  like 
them.  We  hope  that  you  are  pleased  with 
your  medal. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  see  advertised  in  one  of 
your  late  copies  of  "Work  and  Win”  a 
paper  called  “Happy  Days,”  of  which  send 
me  a  sample  copy.  Inclosed  find  coupon 
and  stamps  for  a  “  Work  and  Win”  medal. 
I  have  been  reading  “Work  and  Win” 
from  No.  1  to  the  last  number.  I  think 
it  is  the  best  paper  published.  Yours 
truly,  Thomas  Brown,  355  Canal  street. 


“The  best  paper  published”  is  what 
many  say.  We  trust  that  you  will  never 
change  your  opinion.  We  hope  that  you 
found  the  medal  to  your  liking  also. 


Wellington,  Ohio,  Oct.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find  two 
coupons  and  six  two-cent  stamps,  for 
which  please  send  me  two  Fred  Fearnot 
medals.  My  wife  and  I  both  read  “Work 
and  Win.”  We  think  they  are  the  best. 
There  is  n6  slang  nor  murder  in  them,  as 
there  is  in  many  other  novels.  Very 
truly  yours,  R.  W.  Hartley. 


Many  thanks.  You  will  find  nothing 
objectionable  in  “Work  and  Win,”  and 
we  trust  that  you  and  your  wife  will  al¬ 
ways  read  it.  We  hope  that  you  like 
the  medals. 


Fayette,  Mo.,  Oct.  7,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousej* — 

Dear  Sir : — As  this  is  my  birthday,  I 
thought  I  would  send  and  get  me  a  Fred 
Fearnot  medal.  I  read  “Work  and  Win” 
all  the  time.  I  do  not  read  any  other 
weekly.  I  havo  read  them,  but  found 
none  as  good  as  “Work  and  Win.”  Please 
send  the  medal  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I 
want  to  form  a  club.  Yours  very  truly, 
G.  C.  Davis. 


TV  medal  is  a  very  good  birthday  pres¬ 
ent  arc!  trust  that  you  are  proud  of  it. 
“None  ns  good  as  ‘Work  and  Win'  ”  is 
v«-ry  gratifying.  We  trust  that  you  will 
al way,  i>e  of  the  same  opinion. 


Cokertown,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  ten  cents  in 
stamps,  for  which  please  send  me  “IIow 
to  Hunt  and  Fish.”  I  saw  the  adver¬ 
tisement  in  “Work  and  Win,”  which  I 
read  and  enjoy  very  much.  Yours  truly, 
Raymond  R.  Link. 


Short  but  to  the  point.  We  hope  that 
you  will  always  like  "Work  and  Win.” 


Seattle,  Wash,  Oct.  7,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  reading  "Work 
and  Win”  for  some  time  and  think  it  a 
good  clean  novel.  I  think  No.  76,  where 
Fred  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  friend 
“Tipps”  before  the  Governor,  is  about 
the  best  one  published.  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  novels  in  book  form, 
aud  none  like  these,  but  since  a  friend 
loaned  me  a  “Work  and  Win”  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  read  them.  I  think  Mr.  Fear¬ 
not  should  organize  a  “Good  Templars” 
lodge  out  near  his  ranch,  where  the  cow¬ 
boys  drink  so  heavy.  Every  one  should 
read  “Work  and  YVin,”  as  Mr.  Fearnot 
and  Evelyn  Olcott  are  good  examples  for 
one  to  follow.  Wishing  you  greater  suc¬ 
cess  with  your  story  aud  long  life  to  all, 
I  remain,  your  reader,  Miss  Kittie  Holden, 
2509  Western  avenue. 


Thanks  for  pleasant  letter.  We  will 
mention  your  suggestion  to  Fred. 
Thanks  for  good  wishes. 

- - 

Yates,  Okla.,  Oct.  o,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  two  coupons 
and  twelve  cents,  for  which  please  send 
me  two  Ifred  Fearnot  medals.  I  am  a 
reader  of  “Work  and  Win”  and  think  it 
is  out  of  sight.  1  hope  Fred  and  Terry 
will  have  a  long  and  happy  life  if  they 
have  troubles  sometimes.  Yours  respect¬ 
fully,  E.  F.  Hamilton. 


“Out  of  sight”  is  slang,  but  it  is  praise 
also  and  we  return  thanks.  Fred  and 
Terry  send  best  regards.  We  hope  you 
are  pleased  with  the  medals. 


Minersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  a  coupon  and 
three  two-cent  stamps,  for  which  please 
send  me  a  “Work  and  Win”  medal.  I 
have  been  reading  “Work  and  Win”  a 
long  time,  as  well  as  many  others,  but 
find  “Work  and  Win”  the  most  interest- 
1  ing.  Fred  is  a  fine  fellow,  true  as  steel 
to  his  friends,  a  cyclone  to  an  enemy,  and 
j  a  fighter  for  the  weak.  Terry  is  all  right, 

•  too.  Wishing  Fred  would  marry  Evelyn 
and  become  a  lawyer,  I  remain,  a  reader 
of  the  best  weekly  published,  Wm.  H. 
Brosius. 


Your  letter  is  full  of  compliments,  and 
we  trust  to  always  deserve  them.  Fred 
will  not  marry  for  some  time  yet.  We 
hope  that  you  are  pleased  with  your 
i  medal. 


White  Springs,  Fla.,  Oct.  10,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Not  seeing  any  letters  from 
this  place,  I  think  I  will  express  my  opin¬ 
ion  of  “Work  and  Win.”  1  can  truly  say 
it  is  the  best  book  I  ever  read,  and  among 
the  detective  stories  I  think  “Secret  Ser¬ 
vice”  is  in  the  lead.  I  like  to  read  about 
Fred  on  his  ranch  or  when  he  is  travel¬ 
ing.  Any  one  who  reads  “Work  and 
Win”  can  learn  a  great  deal.  I  am  going 
to  continue  reading  “Work  and  Win”  as 
long  as  it  is  published.  Please  give  my 
best  regards  to  Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn, 
Mary  and  the  rest  of  Fred’s  friends,  and 
also  to  Mr.  Hal  Standish.  Your  con¬ 
s'.  ant  reader,  J.  Fred  Smith. 


Your  letter  makes  very  pleasant  read¬ 
ing.  We  trust  that  you  will  continue  to 
read  “Work  and  Win”  and  continue  to 
be  instructed  as  well  as  entertained. 
Fred  und  bis  friends  and  Mr.  Standish 
send  best  wishes. 


Springfield,  Mass,  Oct.  10,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey  — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  avi  a  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win”  and  am  Very  well  pleased  with 
the  stories,  and  1  tpke  pleasure  in  send¬ 
ing  after  one  of  the  above  medals. 
Please  find  three  tvo-cent  stamps  in¬ 
closed  in  this  note.^  Ad(]ress  same 
to  Daniel  Brunton,  21  Clayton  avenue. 


We  are  pleased  that  you  like  “Work 
and  Win,”  and  trust  that  you  will  be 
equally  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  looo. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  five  two-cent 
stamps,  for  which  I  wish  you  would  send 
me  the  book  “How  to  Write  to  Young 
Ladies.”  1  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win”  and  find  it_a  very  inter¬ 
esting  paper.  Yours  truly,  Joseph  Lang- 
lois,  7  Short  Main  street. 


Many  thanks  for  good  opinion  of  “Work 
and  Win.”  Continue  to  read  it  and  you 
will  find  it  fully  as  interesting  as  you  do 
now. 

Humboldt,  Tenn.,  Oct.  10,  190o. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  six  cents  in 
stamps,  for  which  send  me  one  “Wdrk  and 
Win"  medal  with  Fred  Fearnot  on  one 
side  and  Evelyn  on  the  other.  I  have 
read  from  No.  57  up  to  date,  and  the 
more  I  read  it  the  more  I  like  it.  Give 
my  best  regards  to  Fred,  Evelyn,  Terry 
and  Margie.  Yours  truly,  Willie  Haral¬ 
son. 


^  “The  more  I  read  it  the  more  I  like  it.” 
That  is  the  best  test  of  the  worth  of  a 
story,  and  we  are  greatly  pleased.  We 
trust  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 
Fred  and  the  rest  send  regards. 


Annistan,  Ala.,  Oct.  10,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  inclose  three  two-cent 
stamps  and  one  medal  coupon,  for  which 
please  send  me  one  medal.  I  have  read 
a  great  many  numbers  of  “  Work  and 
Win”  and  I  think  it  the  best  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Fred  is  a  brave  boy,  aud  so  are 
Terry  and  the  rest.  I  remain,  yours 
truly,  Thomas  G.  Caussey,  1121  Glenady 
street. 


“The  best  book  published”  is  the  cry 
from  South  as  well  as  North.  Fred  aud 
his  friends  are  certainly  brave  boys. 
That  is  why  you  like  to  read  about  them. 
We  hope  that  you  are  satisfied  with  your 
medal. 


New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Happening  by  good  luck  to 
get  hold  of  a  copy  of  your  valued  “Work 
and  Win”  I  saw  an  advertisement  on  the 
cover  of  some  ten-cent  books,  and  I  now 
inclose  ten  cents  for  “How  to  Become  a 
Naval  Cadet.”  I  must  say  that  “Work 
and  Win”  is  all  that  it  claims  to  be,  and 
is  really  a  most  interesting  weekly  for 
young  America.  Yours  truly,  John  G. 
Hanger,  Jr. 


Thanks  for  good  opinion  of  “Work  and 
Win.”  We  trust  that  you  will  always 
read  it.  It  will  continue  to  be  just  what 
it  is  now. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  will  inclose  ten  cents  for 
the  hook,  “IIow  to  Box.”  Some  of  my 
friends  said  it  was  a  fake,  but  I  told  them 
that  I  would  run  the  risk  of  ten  cents, 
for  I  read  nearly  all  of  your  “Work  and 
Win”  books  and  they  are  all  right.  Fred 
is  a  good  one,  and  so  is  Terry.  Evelyn 
is  a  peach.  Yours  truly,  Henry  Iloff 
man. 


“All  right”  is  a  good  recommendation 
for  “Work  and  Win,”  and  you  will  find 
all  our  publications  the  same.  Fred, 
Terry  and  Evelyn  send  best  regards. 


Suu  Antonio,  Tex,,  Oct.  7,  1900. 

Mr  Frank  Tousey — 

thur  Sir:-  I  herewith  take  the  pleas- 
:v  of  writing  you  a  few  lines  in  regard 
,  “Work  and  Win"  ami  my  “Work  und 
Win"  Corresponding  Club,  No.  00. 
•Work  and  Win"  is  improving  every 
\vek.  It  always  was  good,  but  now  it 
is  simply  tine,  and  I  expect  a  good  many 
of  our  readers  will  say  the  same.  I  have 
eist  finished  reading  No.  00.  It  was  fine, 
verv  fine.  Since  I  wrote  you  on  June  17, 
oar  club  has  increased  to  thirty-four  rnern- 
,  i  s,  and  l  have  sent  out  dozens  of  appli- 
• -a lions  on  request.  Our  officers  are: 

1 ‘resident,  li.  H.  Shedd,  110  Gold  street, 
V.'ot^es  ter.  Mass.;  first  vice-president, 
1. aura  E.  Williams,  1102  S.  Alamo  street, 
Weatherford,  Texas;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  May  Whipker,  827  N.  Flores  street, 
San  Antonio,  Texas ;  secretary,  G.  C. 
Whipker,  827  X.  Flores  street,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas.  Any  readers  of  “Work  and 
Win”  who  read  this  letter  are  cordially 
invited  to  join.  All  who  care  to  join 
may  write  to  any  of  the  above  named  of¬ 
ficers  and  application  blanks  will  be  gladly 
sent.  I  will  close  now.  Hoping  to  see 
my  letter  in  print,  I  remain,  a  constant 
reader  of  “Work  and  Win,”  G.  G.  Whip¬ 
ker,  secretary. .  ' 


Thanks  for  good  opinion  of  “Work  and 
Win.”  You  will  find  that  it  will  keep 
on  improving.  We  wish  your  club  every 
success,  and  trust  that  you  will  soon 
double  your  membership. 

-  - 

Montague,  N.  J.,  Oct.  11,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  a  coupon  and 
twenty  cents  in  stamps,  for  which  please 
send  me  two  of  your  “Work  and  Win” 
badges.  I  have  read  a  great  many  of 
your  books  and  find  them  all  first-class. 
I  intend  to  start  a  club  and  will  send  af¬ 
ter  more  medals  soon.  I  think  I  can 
get  a  dozen  or  more  to  join  and  will  send 
in  their  names  and  get  the  number  of  the 
club  as  soon  as  I  can.  Give  my  regards 
ro  Fred,  Evelyn  and  the  rest.  Yours  for¬ 
ever,  Daniel  T.  Hotalen. 


“Work  and  Win”  is  just  what  you 
say  it  is,  “first-class,”  and  that  is  why 
you  like  it.  We  wish  you  success  with 
your  club  and  hope  that  you  are  pleased 
with  the  medal. 

Lemoyne,  Pa.,  Oct.  14,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  a  great  admirer  and 
constant  reader  of  “Work  and  Win”  and 
“Three  Chums,”  and  I  think  they  are 
about  the  same.  They  are  two  very  fine 
books  to  read  by  all.  They  are  the 
queens  of  all  the  weeklies.  Inclosed  you 
will  find  fifteen  cents,  for  which  please 
send  by  return  mail  three  copies  of 
“Work  and  Win.”  I  have  read  “Work 
and  Win”  from  No.  43  to  No.  97,  and 
“Three  Chums”  from  No.  1  to  No.  49. 
and  found  them  to  be  unsurpassable.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you  all.  Give 
my  regards  to  all.  Yours  truly,  Harri¬ 
son  Iteiber. 


Many  thanks  for  high  opinion  of 
“Work  and  Win.”  We  trust  that  you 
may  long  continue  to  read  it. 


Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  a  soldier  In  Uncle 
Sam’s  army  and  read  every  number  of 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  like  them  very 
much.  Inclosed  please  find  ten  cents  in 
stamps,  for  which  send  me  a  “Work  and 
Win*  medal  and  one  membership  cer¬ 
tificate.  I  will  leave  here  Nov.  1  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  but  hope  that  I  will  be 
able  to  get  “Work  and  Win."  I  think  it 
is  something  great.  Good  luck  to  the 
publisher  and  author.  Yours  truly.  Enrl 
Hoyt. 


"Something  great”  is  high  praise  and 
we  mean  to  always  deserve  if.  You  will 
find  “Work  and  Win "  in  the  Philippines, 
and  wherever  t’nele  Sam's  boys  nre.  We 
trust  that  you  are  pleased  with  medal. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey  — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win”  and  find  it  quite  inter¬ 
esting.  I  am  going  to  keep  it  up,  as  1 
am  saving  up  to  buy  the  set.  My  love  to 
Fred,  Terry,  Dick,  and  the  girls.  I  re¬ 
main,  yours  respectfully,  Albert  de 
Bedts,  427  Macon  street. 


You  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  entire  set  of  “Work  and  Win,”  as  the 
stories  will  bear  reading  .many  times,  and 
you  will  always  have  the  back  numbers 
to  refer  to.  Fred,  Terry  and  the  rest 
send  regards.  _  _ 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  14,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  herewith  inclose  three 
two-cent  stamps  for  a  “Work  and  Win 
medal,  which  1  will  be  proud  to  show  to 
my  friends  and  try  to  get  them  to  read 
your  books.  “  Work  and  \\  in  and 
“Three  Chums”  I  find  most  interesting. 
I  wish  the  “Three  Chums”  would  give 
out  medals;  Tom  True  and  Ben  Bright 
are  so  nice.  How  is  Blues  Brown  get¬ 
ting  along  with  Little  Punn?  Little 
Punn  is  very  comical.  I  remain  yours, 
Miss  Alma  M.  Shuman,  1016  Venango 
street. 


Many  thanks.  We  hope  your  friends 
will  follow  your  advice  and  read  “Work 
and  Win.”  Ben  and  his  friends  send  best 
regards. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find  six 
cents  for  one  Fred  Fearnot  medal.  As  I 
buy  three  books  of  my  news  dealer  every 
■week,  I  would  like  to  have  a  medal.  I 
find  your  books  very  nice  reading  and  I 
will  recommend  them  to  all  my  friends. 
They  are  well  worth  reading.  Yours 
truly,  Charles  P.  Lark,  38  Washington 
Square  West. 


You  possess  the  faculty  of  saying  a 
great  deal  in  a  few  words,  and  your  let¬ 
ter  makes  very  pleasant  reading.  We 
trust  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  11,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find  six 
two-cent  stamps,  for  which  please  send  me 
two  Fearnot  medals  for  a  friend  and  my¬ 
self.  I  think  “Work  and  Win”  is  the 
standard  among  all  five-cent  weeklies  pub¬ 
lished.  I  remain  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win.”  Yours  truly,  Charles 
Benton,  Jr.,  41  East  Montgomery  street. 


You  are  quite  right.  “Work  and  Win” 
is  the  standard  and  will  remain  so.  We 
trust  that  you  like  the  medals. 


Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  thought  I  would  write 
and  let  you  know  how  I  like  “Work  and 
Win.  My  father,  brother  and  myself 
have  all  read  “Work  and  Win”  from  No. 
1  to  the  present.  All  that  is  spoken  about 
in  your  book  is  all  right.  Please  send 
me  a  Fearnot  medal  with  Evelyn  on  one 
side  and  Fred  on  the  other,  for  three 
two-cent  stamps.  Send  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Yours  truly,  Miss  Susie  F 
Durand,  2  Maple  street. 


If  the  whole  family  reads  and  likes 
\\  ork  and  \\  in  it  must  be  all  right,  and 
we  are  well  pleased.  We  trust  that  vou 
are  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  15,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Touse.v — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps;  pleuse  send  me  one  of 
those  medals.  I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win"  and  find  it  very  pleasant  reading. 
Yours  truly.  Hattie  Metzgnr,  914  Shnek- 
nniaxon  street. 


We  are  glnd  that  you  like  "Work  and 
Win."  and  trust  that  you  will  also  like 
the  medal. 


;  New  York,  Oct.  it),  1000. 

I  Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  please  find  a  cou* 
pon  and  three  two-cent  stamps,  for  which 
send  me  a  “Work  and  Win*  badge,  as  I 
would  like  to  be  the  wearer  of  one  of 
them.  I  have  read  the  Fred  Fearnot 
stories  from  No.  1  to  the  present  number, 
and  find  them  very  thrilling.  I  have  also 
read  “Snaps,"  “Pluck  and  Luck,”  and 
“Secret  Service,”  but  find  none  as  good 
as  “Work  and  Win.”  Hoping  to  get  the 
badge  soon,  and  wishing  Fred,  Terry, 
Evelyn  and  Mary  good  luck.  I  remain, 
very  truly  yours,  William  Melrose,  245 
W.  Fifty-fourth  street. 


“None  as  good  as  ‘Work  and  Win’ 
is  high  praise  and  we  try  to  merit  it. 
Fred  and  the  rest  send  regards.  We  hope 
that  you  like  the  medal. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1900. 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  please  find  ten 
cents  and  member's  coupon,  for  which 
please  send  me  one  membership  certificate 
and  Fred  Fearnot  medal.  1  have  been 
reading  your  “Work  aud  Win”  and  I 
would  uot  give  one  of  them  for  all  of  the 
best  novels  in  the  city.  I  read  them  to 
my  husband,  and  he  is  also  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  Fred,  Terry,  Dick.  Evelyn,* 
Mary  and  Margie.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
live  up  to  the  motto,  “Work  and  Win.” 
My  best  wishes  to  Fred.  Terry,  Evelyn 
and  the  rest.  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 
Mrs.  Martha  Waterfield. 


Short,  but  most  satisfactory.  We  trust 
that  you  and  your  husband  will  always  be 
enthusiastic  over  “Work  and  Win." 
Fred,  Evelyn,  and  the  rest  send  best 
wishes.  We  hope  you  are  pleased  with 
the  medal. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  Oct.  15,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  thought  as  a  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win”  I  would  write  you 
something  about  it.  I  think  you  make 
“Work  and  Win"  very  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  I  travel  around  a  good  deal  and 
hardly  ever  stay  one  month  at  home.  I 
travel  somewhat  like  Fred  and  Terry, 
sometimes  on  business  and  sometimes  for 
pleasure.  My  chum  and  myself  also  own 
a  ranch  out  West,  and  we  know  what  it 
is  with  cowboys.  I  think  it  looks  as  if 
Fred  will  marry  Evelyn  and  Terry  will 
marry  Mary  Hamilton,  and  Dick  will 
marry  Fred’s  sister.  Margie.  When  they 
all  get  together  they  have  a  happy  time. 
Terry  thought  he  struck  a  snap  when  he 
was  going  to  fight  Fred  at  Avon,  but  now 
they  are  fast  friends.  Fred  can  make 
much  fun  when  he  wants.  He  looks  as  if 
he  could  handle  himself  all  right  any¬ 
where.  Sometimes  it  looks  as  if  Fred 
and  Terry  were  going  to  get  done  up,  but 
they  don’t.  Sometimes  I  have  to  read 
my  “Work  and  Win"  on  the  train,  or  on 
the  boat.  I  read  one  on  the  Cape 
Charles  as  I  was  coming  to  Norfolk,  aud 
it  was  a  good  one.  He  did  the  sailor  that 
saved  the  man  a  good  turn.  My  chum 
and  I  met  a  lot  of  angry  strikers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  we  had  a  little  business 
to  do  for  ourselves.  Fred  is  a  corker  and 
so  is  Terry.  I  hope  Fred  will  some  time 
come  out  to  our  ranch.  My  chum  has 
just  come  in  aud  he  says  to  say  in  the 
letter  that  if  “Work  and  Win"  would 
come  out  twice  a  week  he  would  buy 
them.  We  are  not  now  at  home,  but  in 
a  hotel.  We  have  got  to  look  after  a  few 
tugs  in  Norfolk,  so  we  came  here.  I  did 
uot  have  anything  to  do  so  I  thought  l 
would  write  to  you.  I  hope  to  see  this 
published  In  “Work  and  Win."  Where  I 
will  be  I  don’t  know,  but  anyway  we  will 
see  this  in  some  city  In  a  book  store.  We 
send  our  best  regards  to  Mr.  Hal  Stand- 
ish  and  Mr.  Frank  Tousey.  Yours  truly, 
A.  B.  C.  and  X  Y.  5C. 

Thanks  for  very  pleasant,  gossipy 
letter.  You  will  always  be  able  to  find 
“Work  and  Win."  no  matter  where  you 
go.  We  wish  you  and  your  chum  sue* 
coal  in  your  business  and  manv  pleasant 
hours  rending  "Work  and  Win. 


HERE’S  A  NEW  ONE! 

By  QUS  WILLIAMS, 


The  ever  Popular  and  World  Renowned 

German  Comedian, 


His  Latest  Collection  of  Jokes,  Aneedotes  and  Fanny  Sayings. 

This  book  is  just  issued,  and  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will 
be  sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  by 

FRANK  TDIISEY,  Publisher, 

24  UITIOIT  SQUARE,  XTEW  YORK 


These  Boohs  Tell  Yoa  Everything! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  l  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject* 
mentioned.  - 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  burning  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish.  .  ,, 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE.  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  „  , 

,  No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 


FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  *alst>  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum*  ’  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  ot 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends.  _ _T_ 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND. — 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes 'by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  cff  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 
Anderson. 

ATHLETIC 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in, 
fctruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. — Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

No.  61.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOWLER.— A  complete  manual 
of  bowling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  and  German  games;  together  with  rules  and  systems 
of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson. 


TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  prineiples  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Ilaffner.  With  illustra- 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS  — Em¬ 
bracing  nil  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WTTIT  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  ns  performed  by  leading  conjurers 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  ail  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Hellers  second  sight 
explained  by  bis  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.-  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  .MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  onagical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing*  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Andorstm.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER.— Containing 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice.  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  frith  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither.  Aeolian  Harp.  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HbW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them ;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  young 
and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  snd  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  liftie 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  everv  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  hook. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY —Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject : 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition;  together  with  specimen 


